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Foreword 


With the reorganisation of the Panjzb in November, 1966 
and the “Linguistic Survey Project” of the Panjab Government, 
ithad been my keen desire to publish the Ph.D. thesis of Or.Balbir 
Singh Sendhu on the ‘A Descriptive Grammar of Puadi', Puadi 
is one of the Panjabi dialects and the research on all the dialects 
is @ necessity, The grammars of all the dialects must be prepared. 


Fortunately, Dr. Sandhu who is in U.S.S.R. for further research 
in the domain of linguistics, came here during the Summer 
vacation of 1968 in our University and on my request took up the 
work of revising the thesis and supervising the printing himself 
personally. When he flew back to Russia, the work of printing 
had been finished. 


This thesis with one of the research papers of Dr. Sandhu is 
being preseaied in this volume, I am confident that this issue 
will prove of great value to the students of comparative philology 
and Lam also hopeful that when Dr. Sandhu completes his research 
Studies abroad, he will be an asset not oily to. the Panjab Univer- 
sity, but also to Indian Linguistics. 


Dr, S, S, Kohli 


Publishers : Secy. Publication Bureau, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh. 

Printers : Taxita Art Printing Press, 53, Sector 16-D, 
Chandigarh, 


PHONOLOGY 
f The Phonomic inventory of the dialect is as follows :— 


SEGMENTAL 
Consonants : 


labial dental__—retroflex palatal velar glottal 


VI. unasp, P t t © k = 
Vi. asp. ph th th ch kh = 
Vd. unasp, b 4 d j £ = 
Nasals m n n = = s 
" Vi. fricative - s = = = i 
lateral - 1 i a = a 
| flapped - r r = = ie 
Vowels = 
front centra back 
high i x 
lower high U 
mid ¢ ae ° ‘ 
\ tow 2 a ’ 
SUPRASEGMENTAL 
Pitch levels 
high 1 
mid 2 
mean mid 3 
low 4 


Terminal contours : 
rising Ith 

falling iW 

level fr 

Sunctures : 

Coma juncture jal 

External open juncturs marked by space 
Tonentes : 
low 

high 


level iy} 


Nasalization te Of 


Consonants : 

There are twenty-four consomia‘al phonetes in pU'adi, Stops have five 
positions of articulation: labial, dental, retroflex, palatal and velar, There are 
three series : voic:less unaspirate, voiceless aspirate aad voiced unaspirate. 


All fifteen combinations occur and show phonemic contrast. 


Allophonic variations 


(i) Labial articulation is bilabial; dental articulation is realised between 
the post-dental and alveolar ridge. For the retroflex the underside tip of the 
tongue makes contact anywhere between the pre-palatal and palatal region, 
Palatal articulation is achieved between the pre-pslatal and Palatal region. 


For palatal-consonants, the tongue tip is generally depressed. Velars are 
articulated anywhere between the prevelar and post-velar. 


(ii) All stops are lenis in medial position after class T vowels unless 
geminated. 


(iti) Finally ph, kh occur as fricatives—(laxe*) ‘lac’, (sifx) ‘clean’, 


*For /a/ Symbal /E/ has been used 
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(iy) Before the front and back vowels all stops @f€ fronted and backed 
@ little respectively, Examples—(tire) /tir/ ‘arrow’, (tore )jtor/ ‘position’. 


(v) In final position, all consonants haye yocalic release. Examples— 
(rate )/at/ “night’, 

(vi) There are only three nasals, labial, dental and retroflex, /n/ has 
three allophones—yvelar nasal (i), palatal (ii) and deatal (n), Velar and pala- 
tal allophones always occur before their homorganic stops ; 


(stakh)/sEnkh/ ‘buagle’ (bEak)/bEak] ‘bank’ 


(Eng) sEng| ‘shy” (rEag)/rEng/ ‘colour’ 


(mlnja)/mTuja/ ‘cot? —_(gEija)/genja/ ‘bald headed’ 
(kE 


o)/kEne/ ‘glass’, 
(n) elsewhere. 


Retroflex /n/ intervocally is articulated as retroffex flap ‘but before homor- 
ganic stops it is a continuant. 


(vii) Besides the above stops and nasals there are the following addition- 
al phonemes :— 


[r/ isa post-dental trill. In the interyocalic position it is strongly trilled 
as compared to other positions. 


[t/ 4s a retroflex flap, 
[s/ is voiceless post-dental fricative. 


[b| is a glottal voiceless fricative. 


Length or gemination : 


Consonantal length or gemination is Phonemic in the dialect. All 


the consonants except jh r 1 n/ may occur as geminates, 


aspirates, only the stop element is geminated. Finally 
by class 1 vowels. 


In the case of 
geminates are preceded 
In the medial position they occur intervocally 


and may 
be preceded by any vowel but always followed by vowels o1 


f class IT 


if 
Ip 


2 


Contrast between voiceless and yoiced stops -— 


b 


df 


qj 


s| 


{par 
Ip’ 
[kOppa/ 
/nEpp/ 
[tab 
[moti 
(Ett/ 
{tola/ 
[mati 
[kbEtt/ 


fear/ 


[sUce} 
[bUcca/ 
[kllts/ 
[rokil 
[sok] 
[Eek 
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List of words showing consonant contrast : 


“across” 
‘grind? 
“vessel 

‘to press” 
‘position’ 
‘name’ 
‘eg? 
‘searching’ 
“fat? 

‘earn’ 


‘four’ 


‘sacredity” 
‘car-cut” 
Spee’ 
‘stopped’ 
‘dryness’ 


to see" 


[bar} 
[bi] 
[kU bba/ 

[nEbb/ 
jdab} 
{médij 
|1Edd/ 

/d6la 
|mo'di/ 
[khedd! 


(sat) 


[sUii) 
[boija) 
[elila/ 
Jrogi/ 
|s6g/ 


[Feel 


To show the contrast be ween almost any two consonants many mini- 
mal pairs arc available in the dialect. 


‘door’ 

‘twenty’ 
“hunch-back? 
“milk? 
‘pressure’ 
‘storekeeper’ 

‘to lead’ 
“bride's carriage’ 
‘founder’ 

‘hole’ 


‘friend” 
(illicit) 


‘to swell’ 
‘dumb’ 
wet’ 
‘sick’ 
‘mourning’ 


‘ornament’ 


Contrast between unaspirated and aspirate stops : 


ph/ 


Ipal/ 
iFpp] 
IMppj 


“sow! 
‘to recite 


‘plaster’ 


Ip 


{IIpph/ 


‘part of plough’ 
‘embrace’ 


‘to bend’ 
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jth 


th/ 


ch/ 


kh 


igeppa | 
tap 
{pktt/ 
{kita 


jtolla/ 


[nluti/ 


[ooEtt/ 


fea’ 
/bEeca/ 
|mtce) 
{kara/ 
/MEKK/ 
jsUkka, 


S 


‘tall talks’ 
‘temperature’ 
respect” 
‘spining’ 


“party” 


‘soil’ 


“big pitcher 


‘tea’ 
“baby? 
‘flare’ 
‘bad deed” 
‘loin’ 


‘ary’ 


Dentals and retroflex contrast ; 


t/ 


th) 


tir} 


[thEkk/ 


{pkttha 


{bx'ddj 
jbEnd) 


{n/ does not occur in the initial position} 


‘arrow! 

‘name’ 

‘spin® 

‘tired? 

‘part of plough, 
“washer” 

‘door’ 

‘over’ 


‘stop’ 


{eEpphay 
ithap/ 
(pitth 

/xEttha/ 


/tholla/ 


mltthi/ 


jmetth) 


|mrchh/ 
|khara/ 
[Tekh] 


/sUkkha) 


|moti/ 


/kett/ 
kk 


{prittha/ 


‘share’ 
‘chythm’ 
‘to plaster’ 

“kattha’ 


‘striking with a 
finger 
‘sweet” 


‘Living place of 


saints” 
‘skimmed curd? 
“call” 

“big fish? 
‘saltish’ 

fac’ 


‘name of a herb” 


“squaint eye" 
‘fat’ 

‘out? 

‘sound’ 
‘muscle’ 
“gathering” 
‘fear? 

‘cut! 


“distribution 


{pUnni] ‘name” {pUnif filtered” 
{mgn/ —‘mind* smavwnd’ 
/f / — (jr/does not occur in the initial pasition) 
[ker] Shouse” [kerf *to chisel” " 
{ter} to place’ ire! “body' 
lui} ‘soup’ ‘warning’ 
\s ({h} does not occur finally). 
sal ‘year’ {hal ‘condition’ 
‘habitation’ — beh3t/ ‘very much’ 


Distribution of consonants : 


and finally. /¢ 1 n/ does not occur initially nor /hj finally. On the distribu- 
tion of other consonants there are no restrictions. 


All consonants, with the exception of /r 1 n h/, occur initially, medially 


‘Consonant clusters : 
(i) Initially no consonant! cluster is available in the dialect. 


(ji) Final consonant clusters + 


(a) Finally, only clusters of two consonants are found. Structurally 
there does not seem to be any restriction on the consonants to occur as 
first or second member. There are no clusters consisting of two aspirates, 

(b) Generally clusters occur after class 1 vowels. 

(ci) Some of the clusters are intercepted by vocalic glide in slow 
speech. In some of them which are well-knit, the first member is unrcleased 
and the second fully released. 


1, Stop + stop ¢ 


pt! ‘consumption’ 
[ptt ‘report? 
Ipk} ‘leap’ 
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hk} ‘acting? 

[ck] ‘elasticity* 
[elk ‘hesitation’ 
/kbEbt/ ‘mania’ 
{kEbj! ‘constipation’ 
|sEbd/ ‘hymn’ 
[mv'gi/ ‘brain’ 

Jet} [segt/ ‘stern’ 

[phil [TEphi) ‘word’ 

{kat/ /bEkht/ ‘time’ 


2. |I/+- stop, fricative or nasal : 


Ip) ‘heart burning’ 
IIe] ‘burning” 

[tl ‘put into’ 

/Ik/ ‘hydrophobia’ 
{ld/ jrUld/ “uncared’ 

IIs! [CUls| “to burn? 

{lif {SUli) ‘right’ 

Ilef {pllc} ‘to embrace’ 
Naf pEla/ ‘bringing up’ 


3. [rj + stop, fricative, lateral or nasal; 


[rt] “boet” 
int} [eUrt/ ‘cigar’ 
{re} {wlte/ ‘chillies’ 
ink] K) “essence” 
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[rb] 

[rd] [yd] 
tsi (Bei) 
[rel Je'rel 
ind! {hped) 
[rph/ (tErphf 
[rth/ [Brth/ 
Jrch] [iret 
[kth] [hgckh/ 
{rs} [phErs/ 
Inf [sul 
{rm [p'erm/ 
[ro] |phira/ 
4, |r] +stop: 

itp] Jhirp) 
[rtf [iect/ 
irk] 

[rb] 

[rd] 

[rel 
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[st] 

{sk} 

[sti 


jam] |bIs} 


“wound” 
‘red’ 
‘request’ 
‘worship’ 
‘a herb used as niedicine? 
‘side? 
smeaning’ 
‘squint’ 
‘rage’ 
‘floor’ 
‘simple? 
‘suspicion’ 


walk 


‘swallow’ 
‘engraving 
‘enemity’ 
‘rash’ 
pulses? 


“sword” 


‘round? 
‘pain’ 
“bad” 
“broken” 


‘white onion’ 


9 
6, Nasal + stop : 
{nk [bEnk/ “bank? 
[ng) /sTog/ ‘horn’ 
/nkh| |senkh/ “bugle” 
[nc] /kEnc] ‘glass’ 
[nj * /khOnj/ ‘corner’ 
|nch) {pinch ‘tail’ 
Jat) [oF nt} ‘name’ 
/nd/ [bEnd/ ‘stop” 
Ink] [pink ‘clue’ 
(ng/ [eIng/ “spark” 
Int [cent] “clever” 
Indi ‘distribution’ 
|mk/ ‘hanging’ 
|mj/ [se'mj/ ‘understanding? 
/mp/ /lgmp/ amp’ 
[rnb/ [kFmb/ “tremble” 


(iii) Medial consonant clusters‘ 


(a) A great variety of clusters occur medially. These, however, do 
not occur within a syllable. Medial clusters occur at a syllabic junction 
or arise asa result of the juxtaposition of two morphemes or words in 
compounds. Some clusters occur due to morphophonemic changes. All 
the clusters occuring in the final position are found to occur medially also. 


(b) All the unaspirated phonemes except, / | n b/_occur geminated 
which show contrast With the non-geminates 


ipp/ |IEppa/ ‘hit? /lepa, ‘to get plustered” 
[ety tta/ “bottle [beta] “tell” 
of soda water’ 
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|bEcea/ ‘child’ 
|sUkka/ ‘dry’ 
|dEbba/ ‘pressing’ 
/sEadi ‘called? 


“small cart’ 


‘ijt “band bajja 
Iss [kisse/ romantic 
stories’ 
(u/ (khTili/ ‘to cut joke” /khlli/ 
[mm/ [kEmmi/ ‘worker’ /kEmi/ 
Inn} [tUnnil ‘centre of {¢Lni/ 
stomach’ 
(©) Aspirated phonemes, when geminated, 
geminated 
/pph/ jEppha/ ‘embrace’ /jEpha/ 
(th) jmEttha/ ‘forehead’ /mEtha/ 


“bundle” {grtha/ 


[btecha/ ‘calf [brcha/ 


/lFkkha/ ‘name’ —_litkha/ 


“to save’ (verb imp.) 
‘to dry’ (verb imp.) 
‘pressure’ 

“century” 

get struck” 

‘some one” 


“who” 


“blossom’ 


‘shortage™ 


‘sound’ 


only stop element is 


‘hard work? 
‘after deciding” 
‘onion” 
‘spread? 


‘passing” 


“boiled gram’ 


ke} ‘goat’ 
fkel ‘wood” 
jar) evel” 
(inl majri) ‘small village’ 


(c) Clusters consisting of three consonants; Generally these consist 


of nasal+stop, lateral or flap: 
{ntra/ {sEntra/ ‘orange” 
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Joke Isenkra/ ‘hundred’ 
[nkhr/ |penkbra/ ‘rope’ 
jndr/ ligndra/ Jock? 
Injl/ [bEnjli/ “flute” 
[gl! [stngli ‘chain’ 
{mbri/ jIEmbri] ‘big* 
{mbr/ [tO mbrij fox? 
Inge! {TEngrif ‘ame’ 


(f) Clusters in compounds * 

Consonant clusters, not allowed in the above given environments, 
oceur in compound words, intercepted by internal open juncture. A few 
instances are given as under: 


[seth—khUha/ ‘sixty wells? place’ 
/tEth—mar} ‘fiery and quarrelsome? 
{kEn—pata/ ‘car-cut yogi’ 


The combinations permissible, except the clusters lormed by com- 
pounding process, are shown in the chart of consonant clusters, 


Vowels = 

PU‘adi has ten vowel phonemes. There are four distinctive tongue 
heights : high, lower high, mid and low. There are three positions: front, 
central and back. fn the front series there are four vowels /i Te w/; in the 
central two/ © a/ and in the back series four) u U 0 9/. 


All back vowels are rounded, all central and front vowels unrounded. 


Phonetically and structurally these vowels can be divided into two 
classes: T and II, Class 1 consists of /feUj, These are phonetically short. 
Class II consists of the remaining seven vowels jie«aoou/ which are 
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Phonetically long. This classification cam be demonstrated ina graph as 
showa below: 


Class T Class TL 
1 u i 0 re 
*@) e ° 
© Wa oe 
General phonetic characteristi 
(All vowels are voiced. 
(ii) Generally high vowels are tense and lower ones are comparatively 
lan, 
(ili) Tn the back series the higher vowels are comparatively more 
rounded. 
(iv) Vowels tend to be retroflexed when these are followed by retroflex 
consonants within a syllable. 
— 


(v) The quality and quantity of vowels is mostly conditioned by the 
accompanying tone. These are tense with the high tone and lax 
with the low tone, These are comparatively longer with level 
tone than with high tone, Further, vowels are longer with low 
tene as compared to the level tone : (v'), (%.), “V: 

‘The description of individual yowel phonemes alongwith there ajlophenic 


variations : : 
| High front unrounded vowel : /7d | ‘name of a festival’ 


[pit] ‘pain’ [bari turn’ 
iW) is a lower high front unrounded short yowel. It has two allo- 
phones; (1) and (y). (1) lower high front unrounded occurs before 
% consonant (I'derla) ‘of this side’ and between two consonants y 
(plr) ‘ground’, (y) semivowel glide occurs before a vowel of 
class II:(yar) ‘friend’ intervocajly (aya) ‘come’. It contrasts with 
[ifs (pia), having been taken’. (py) give me drink’, 
[e| Mid front unrounded vowel: jsér/ ‘seer’ /s‘are) ‘all’ /eker/ acre* 
|x| Low front unrounded vowel ; /ser/ ‘strange’ 


[bar] ‘hostility’ /ba/ ‘mortgage’ 


www. panjabdigilib.org 
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{u 
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Low central vowel : (ar) ‘this side’ par| ‘that side’ 
(baba) ‘grand-father’ 


Central mid vowel : /Er/ ‘and’ jpér/ ‘wing? 


Low back rounded vowel : {5rt/ ‘lady’ jp5e{ ‘hoof’ 
Mid back rounded yowel ~ /6r/ ‘bamboo’ /g6t/ ‘subcaste’ 

(jlto| ‘name’ 

Lower high back rounded vowel, It has two allophones (U) 
and (w). (U) occurs initially before. a consonant ; 

(ter) ‘get down’ 

medially between consonants : (bUtt) ‘statue’ 

Before a vowel: (bUa) ‘to get sown’. In this position it is im 
free variation with (W) semi back vowel. 

(W) occurs before a vowel of Class II in the initial position : 
(wa’)'bravo’, Medially in the environment of v- v:(awa) ‘coming’ 
Thus these two are in complementary distribution; but (W) 
contrasts with /u/ ; (bila) father’s sister’ (bwa) ‘to get sown 
High back strongly rounded vowel : /it/ “bad” 

Jp'ut) ‘ghost’ /bara) ‘name’ 


Vol contrast 
Finally only vowels of class [Il occur. Therefore the yowels of class I 


and class I show contrast only initially and medially. Initially a few submini- 
mal pairs are available to show the contrast between short and long vowels. 


‘subjugation’ ‘pain’ 

“so much” ‘ground’ 

‘this much’ ‘mixed’ 

‘heel’ “to enter? 

‘Unknown’ “part of spinning 
wheel? 

“this side’ “fence? 


{4 


‘well with stairs’ 


fo of /5r/ ‘dry weather’ 

for] ‘side? “tooth broken 
woman’ 

(U ul ‘Onina/ ‘a part of cart’ pr] ‘name of a village” 

fant) “amel” ipar/ to complete” 
Contrast in the final position : 

‘pain’ pa! “to pu 

ite") ‘manure’ {p3} 1/4 seer” 

ral way" to make Loaves? 


ire’! ‘to live” “husk” 


Classification and distribution 
(i) The vowels fall into two distributional classess, wh ich coincide witl 
the phonetic classes indicated above. Vowels of class I have no restriotions 
on their occurrence ina Word while yowels of class 1 show peculir distribution. 
(ii) Vowels of class 1 do not oceut finally, 
iii) Initially vowels of class Ido not occur as freely as vowels of 
class 1 
Vowel seqence 
There are only two lyp2s of vowel sequen 


(i) Inasequence (I, 2, Uj oveur only as first member and are non- 


syllabic. ‘These may bz called diphthongs, Examples + Hi 
lo} {plo! father’ [Ua/ get 
To! {bIona! “to give jes! (they) went 
birth” 
iri (she) feu} {bunt} ‘scheme’ 
went" 


(2) Class I can be followed by slass 11 vowels, where each vowel 
belongs to the adjacent syllables, These -are the possible sequences 

fie! tie threes Jia kiaj ‘name of a 

vegetable, 
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fin) {piu ‘will dri 


‘others’ 
lio: drink’ ‘ei! “fast” 
giving eu will give” 
fea ‘sympathy’ {ui Swell! 
ue ‘needles ua, ‘father’s 
(bigy’ sister” 
uo} fjuo) tive long’ ju ‘eiving still 
birth’ 
oi (i ‘paint? og, rae} ‘wept 
| Vow, rou “will weap’ 
‘oa 6a, bai “brother? 
(tae, ‘uncles” maie/ ‘mother [s 
there’ 
au Ja pio; put” 


From the above given sequences, the following restrictions have been 
observed : 


(@) No sequence of identical vowels occur: 


(b) jo) and je) never come as first members in sequence of two 
vowels: 


(©) No sequences of class I vowels occur 


Vowel sequence table 


u ° 2 a 


x indicates vowel sequence. 


Pitch levels and terminal contours 


There are four pitch levels, These are marked 1 2 3 4 inthe 
descending order. There are three terminal contours : 


rising 
falling 4 / 
level i 


‘These pitch levels and terminal contours occur in various combinations, 
The falling terminal | | | is preceded by a pitch pattern of /134/ for emphasis 
and /214) for a question. Examples : 


; ! a4 
a kfpre voi | “wash these clothes” (emphasis) 

2 14 
a kgpre ttoa | ‘Is he washing clothes’ (question) 


The rising terminal is preceded by a pitch pattern of |212/ expressing 

enquiry with surprise, 
2 12 
a kiipre = ton ‘Is he washing clothes’. (It is strange) 

The level terminal contour /l/ has two allophones : (+) oceurs in a 
simple statement of facts always preceded by /232/ ot /222/ pitch pattern. 
(4) is employed in calling from a distance, always preceded by /21) pitch 
pattern, 


2 aye) 
KEpie Poa ‘washing thes clothes’ (simple) 
Set 
Vea * ‘(yes Tam) washihing clothes’ (It is an answer 
from a distance)’ 
21 
bai 7 ‘o brother® 
Juncture 


Junctures mark the breaks in the speech continuum. Although in 
rapid speech the juncture phenomenon may be lost, this can easily be 


distinguished in normal speech. 
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: Wit 
lengthened before it. Thus it may mark the phonological phrase 


Coma juncture |, a macrosegment the preceding syllable is always 


ketore, hatha” rEkkh de | ‘place the plates down’ 
da Ketore hethi, rpkkh dé | ‘place (it) under the plate’ 


Ex'e-nal open junctare /— 


I marks the boundary of phonological word or microsegment in the 


dialect, Phonetically, it is always preceded by a tensely articy 


‘ated consonant. 


IF preceded by an open syllable, it becomes phonetically long, ‘The following 


ainimal pairs show the contrast 


prio, ‘sunning? peij a “come running’ 
bed’ “harvesting” be'dd fi shave you come after 
cutting” 
biieea ‘chile? bEic a ‘come safely’ 
Taal jkhitta) ‘sour’ ‘come after earning’ 


|niittha/ ‘running’ a ‘come quickly” 
[tbEkka/ ‘tiring’ AhERK & ‘come after getting 
tired” 
Tones 


Tn the dialeet it is not possible to isolite stress from tone, Both are 
and that takes 


mixed together. Anyway we recognise only tone as phonem 
care of stress also. A syllable carries only one tone. There are three tones :— 
High 7 

Level - 

Low : 


Phonetic features 
High tone | 7) It is marked by its high risi 


or high rising falling. 


rising pitch contour. Some ¢ 
yas in the case of the low tone. It is more sharp 


nstriction is felt in the glottis which is not so 


smooth, breathy and h: 


and shrill tha the other tones. 
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Level tone | — {= It shows slight rise which is less than the high and 
more than the low tone, No constriction is felt anywhere, 

Low tone /~ | It is marked by its falling pitch contour from a high 
level toa low level in the beginning. Some creaky constriction in the 
glottal region anda slight breathy vibration in the chest is felt. 

The three phonemic tones have two way contrast Pitch level and 
duration, 

From the point of view of pitch, the high tone is heard at the highest 
pitch, the level tone at the mid pitch and the low tone ata lower pitch than 

__ the rest, 

From the point of view of duration, the syllable with the high tone 
is the shortest, with the level tone of intermediate length and with low it is 
slightly prolonged than the other. 


In monosyllabic and dissyllabic words tone contrast can ‘be shown as 


under — 
[ker] ‘chisel’ Ipi/ ‘drink? | 
ike’r/ ‘boil? ‘to grind’ ] 
[Er] bottom’ *butter™ | 
[kota] horse’ ‘fry’ (noun) 
[ko'ra/ ‘leper! ‘fey’ (verb) 
{kora/ ‘whip (terk’al ‘to give jolt’ (verb) 

terka/ 4olt’ (noun) 
Distribution : 


(i) In monosyllablic words only one of these three can occur : 


[Hor |") 


(ii) 


‘to fil” 


‘read’ 


In dissyllablic words : — 


(a) if the syllables consist of class I! vowels then any of the above 
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three tones can occur om the first syllable :— 
{kara “bad deed 


kara! “breach” 


aja/ ‘some one’ 
(b) If the first syllable has class 1 vowel and the second class Il and 


the intervening consonant is single, then the second syllable carries the tone, 
Such words mostly belong to the causative verb class :— 


iketaj ‘cause to cut" 
{keta ‘to make less" 
[bria ‘to play’ 

[seja) to decorate? 
[sola ‘cause to sleep” 


In other words generally tone occurs on the first syllable 


(iii) In trisyllablic words : 
(a) Ifthe first syllable bas class J vowel and the following syllables 
have class II vowels, the phonemic tone will occur on the second syllable + 


[ekalij ‘name of @ party’ 
Jmestanaj ‘to give air’ 
|pzredna| ‘to entertain’ 


(b) Ifthe first two syllables consist of vowels of class Tand the last 
class TI’ the tone will be on the first syllable -— 
[kWEpkena/ “knocking” 


{p'erkenaj ‘flare’ 
[terkena) ‘jolt’ 
In some words the tone may show exeeptions from the above 
given rules. 
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Intonational contours and tones 

Intonational contours do affect the pitches of the tones. If the low 
tonal syllable has the highest intonational pitch 1, the same may be heard on 
higher pitch than the high tone syllable having the lower pitches 3 or 4. If 
the intonational pitches are the same, then the tonal pitches maintain their 
respective identities, 


In the phonemic transcription only the three phonemic tones are 
marked. 


Niasalization 1s phonemic in the dielect, All vowels can occur nusalized. 
On the other hand, it is predicatable in the following environments :— 


1, A vowel preceding or following a nasal is automatically nasalized 


except when the following vowel carries the low tone :— 


(a) =. 
(sEnd) {sEnd} ‘tool! 
(kEnd) (kEnd, ‘husk? 
(ram) rim/ A 
(tan) /tan/ “paddy” 
(se’nj) [se'nj ‘evening’ 
(b) 
(ma) mai ‘mother’ 
(ni) ina’ not’ 
(mi’) ‘rain’ 
But: (n'a) ‘to take bath’ 
(m'es) mies} “buffalo” 
{c) 
(thana) police station 
‘food’ 
‘alone’ 


“time! 


sd 
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But: 
(sema) |sema/ ‘adjust? 


Besides the above listed environments, nasalization is non-predictable 


and is phonemic, Vowels in the firal Position alone ccevr nasalized and 


show contrast with oral ones :— 


‘small piece of stone 


‘Ett ‘make roap” Ai 
Wkkhi) ‘in lacs? ([tekkhi/ ‘name? 

kittie! ‘doing’ (plu.) [kEre/ doing’ (siz. 
aj ‘then’ [tal ‘auxiliary’ (past) 
{so sleep’ (53) “hundred” 

Ka ‘to grind’ ke | “yound 


Domain of nasalisation 
Nasalization spreads hackward or forward to the whele sequence of 


consonants or the ristricting tonad 


vowels if it is not intercepted by some oral 
phenomenon already mentioned. jh) does not check its operation ;— 


aria) gia) ‘gone’ 


(gil) + (a)= 


(ba’ | (a)=(b’aha) “ploughing operation’ 


MORPHOPHONEMICS 


__ As a result of morphological processes various _morphophonemic 
changes have been noted. These are described below along with phonologi- 
cal or morphological conditioning + 
1. Loss of vowel 

In dissyllabic words, with the addition of vocalic suffixes. 
second syllable is dropped :— 


of the 


lekki ‘wood? 
uttri ‘ ‘a bird’ (£.) 
thiker+—a : thikra FH ‘a piece of a pitcher’ 


2, Vowel adjustments 
The following vowel adjustments take place in the verbal roots when 
certain derivative suffixes are added to them, 


ry 
2 
() o> U 
Se 


(a) Vowel adjustment number (i) operates on the addition of zeto® 


Symbol /6/ represents zero 


t 
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suffix changing certain transitive verbal stems into intransitive stems : 


pi’ ‘to grind’ pi’ +g ; pls ‘to be grinded’ 
Ter “to lie® let+ 0° It ‘to lie” 

mét ‘to case’ =omét +4 mit ‘to be erased’ 
ker ‘to scatter’ kér+@ kir ‘to get scattered’ 


(b) Vowel adjustment number (ii) operates on the verbal stems when 
these take derivative sufiix— —a —ai. {lone also shifts in case of causitive 
Yerbal stems ftom the first to the second syllable :— 


mar ‘to beat’ mar+@ Mera ‘cause to die’ 
beth ‘to sit’ beth +a betha ‘cause to sit 
bol ‘to speak’ bol-+a ; bela ‘cause to speak’ 
bec ‘tosell’ bec ai becai ‘act of selling’ 


khe'l “to play’ khe'l-+ai: khel'ai ‘act of playing’ 


(c) Vowel adjustment number (iii) is also affected before derivative 
suffixes —a and —ai when added to verbal stems. Tone shifts to the second 
syllable:— 


te ‘toswim’  tIr-+a; tera ‘cause to swim’ 
bir ‘to stop’ bir-+a : ber ‘cause to stop from weeping’ 
weeping” 


JOr ‘to get yoked’ jUr+-ai jerai’ ‘act of yoking’. 


(4) Vowel adjustment number (iv) operates on the verbal stems which 
end in open syllable :— 


ea ‘to sing’ gi+a :g0a ‘cause to sing’ 
sd ‘to sleep” sét+a :sQa ‘cause to sleep’ 
tu ‘to draw’ tuta ;tUa cause to draw’ 
k> ‘to grind’ kata :kUa ‘cause to grind’ 


(e) Vowel adjustment number (v) operates on a few verbal stems 
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before —9 suffix, — 


tor ‘cause to walk’ arta: tO ‘walk? 
mor ‘to bend” mor+@ ;mUy ‘bend’ 
pa to put? pide ‘put’ 
1e ‘to hav le+e }1@ ‘take’ 


Gemination and ton change 
(i) Th numerals stem initial consonant sets geminated when it is prece- 
1 & vowel of class I, High tone of the following 


ded by another stem ending 
stems is changed into level :— 

ché+bi’  chebbi “twenty. six” 

che--ti’ chit ‘thirty six’ 

(ii) Certain stems of ve structure lose their initial vowel and also get 


the consonant degeminated, {x/ is inserted between the (wo consonants ;— 


Tkk-++ti’  kEtti ‘thirty one” 
Etth ti’: thutti ‘thirty eight’ 
Degemination 


The final gemination 


ts degeminated before a voculic suffix in 
verbal roots. Th: tone als shifts from stem to suffix, — 


MWkkh--ai tekhai ‘writing’ 


KE ae They are being cut” 
Suffix alternants 


The under noted suffixes have their alternant forms, the occurrence of 


which is conditioned phorolozically or morphologically as the case may be 


() —da —Ia —rn have-nda —¢ and —n va 


fents respectively 
The occurrence of these isconditionsd phonologically except—) which is 
conditioned morphologically 

—nda —n oceur after an open verbal stem ~— 

khi+da’ khinda ‘eatin; 


ja4da® janda ‘going’ 


ro--da! ronda “weeping® 


eco. 
ving 


pi-ten pin ‘put? 


khi-ten, khan ‘eating® 

—6 occurs after feminine verbal stems, .— 
dekhi=g | dekhi “seen” 
eUddit+o: g0ddi ‘weeding” 


(ii) —a,—x'—z have alternant shapes with’'—m and —h ; —h—occurs 
after an open verbal stém with high tone :— 


ja’ 4a? jah “going” 

ja’ pee jah ‘should they go* 

jae jahe ‘should he go’ 

—m occurs after open verbal stem ending in /i/, /2e/ and /a) with other 

than high tone — t 

‘pi4a ‘pima ‘drinking’ 

dé+a ‘déma “giving? 

pi-e : pime drinking” 


tn some cases a phoneme is replaced by some other phoneme, These 
are conditioned morphologically. A few examples are — 


ok bee “to sell’ blk ‘to be sold’ 
cb t | ah, ‘forty’ butali ‘forty two" 
dit chad ‘to leave’ ‘chy ‘got released’ 
ttt phor ‘to break’ ‘phOtt ‘got broken’ 


Some of the verbal siems have different phonemic shapes such as stem 
jato go: 
(i), Jaf occurs before —Ia perfect participle : 


gla has gone! ; 
(ii) /ge—| before ior e such as gei ‘she went’ 
‘they went" 
(iti) | else where, Examples = 
‘shoud T go’ 


qe KBre t@ ‘used to go’ 
Kha jata KEre (2 ‘used to eat’ 


Numerals 


Alternants of Tk 
KElla c 
bErkxt : 
kEnn— 
gla— 

Alternanents of /da/ 
d5 
de— 
du— 


ba— 


Alternants of /tian/ 
Ion 
tTgg— 


te— 


tere— 
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ean only he treated as lexical items and are listed as unde 


In numerats also many stems have alternant phonemic shapes. These 


ki ‘one? 
KElla ddmi: ‘single man" 
bi t bo'ni “the first’ 
kinnme ‘ninety nine? 
elard? ‘eleven’ 
two’ 
{ désira ‘Double headed’ 
: dusar “the other end’ 
dUadsi “the twelfth day of moon’ 
t du‘ra ‘double’ 
2 bEtti “thirty two’ 
1 Dlassi ‘eighty two” 
: blali ‘forty two" 
: bai ‘twenty two" 
{ bahet “sixty two’ 
“three? 
2 tion bar “thrice? 
2 tlega ‘haying three teeth’ 
2 tei ‘twenty three? 
tet ‘Thirty three” 
 tertal “forty three” 
7 bermEnja ‘fifty three’ 
+: torehet ‘sixty three? 
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Alternanants of /cir! 


car 
Oo 
aot 
: 
cH 
cur— 


Alternants of /pii 


PEnj 


_— pind— 


pen— 


chi 


so— 


che— 


chla— 


che— 


Alternants of 


ste 


vet 


Alternants of /ehi/ 


‘four’ 


{ear bar 


+ cide" 


crrissi 


} cerfome 
‘five” 


pEnj jf 


t pEndra” 
! pResi 

2 puntali 
2 pe hut 
2 pechEter 
1 pEcdssi 
} penséri 


‘six? 


sola 


hebbi 


; chlali 
 chéma 


tt 


> setara 
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1 chi rota” 


} sett admit 


‘four times? 


fourteen’ 
“twenty four* 
fourth” 
“forty four’ 
‘seventy four’ 
“eighty four’ 


‘ninty four’ 


‘five persons’ 
‘fifteen’ 
twenty five? 
forty five" 
‘sixty five? 
“seventy five’ 
“eighty five? 


fiye seer” 


*six loaves’ 


‘sixteen’ 
twenty six? 
forty six? 
‘sixth’ 
‘seven’ 


‘seven man’ 


“seventeen” 
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} setai 
sen— ental 
se— + senti 


Alternants of /tth/ 


Eth :Etth admi 
eth— pethara” 
f + sethtall 
uthkhaha 
tha— thai 
the— 2 thBtti 
Alternants of, /n3/ f 
nd 203 ko'ye 
Unet-- + Oneti 
aU— + nUassi 
ner + nerinme 


Alternants of /dEs/ 


dBs 3 dEs chokre 
—ds— + cddsi 
a’ 2 penja’ 

1 e3da” 
a {sole 
a t setara” 
Alternants of /bi'/ 
bi 2 bi’ Kore 
=i } tei 


abi 


‘twenty-seven’ 
‘forty seven’ 
‘thirty seven’ 
‘eight? 
‘eight men’ 
‘eighteen’ 
forty eight” 
‘eight welled place’ 
“twenty eight” 

“thirty eight’ 

‘nine 

‘nine horses? 

‘twenty nine” 

‘eighty nine’ 

‘ninety nine’ 

ten’ 

ten boys’ 

‘the fourteenth of moon’ 
“fifty® 

“fourteen” 

‘sixteen’ 

‘seventeen’ 
“twenty” 

“twenty horses’ 

‘twenty three’ 


“twenty four’ 
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Alternants of /ti'/ 


ti’ ti’ Kore 
tti y > Kati. 

ti 2 tei 

Alternants of jcali/ 

cali 1 cali Kore 

—Aali 2 ketali 


—ali batt 


Alternaats of /punja’/ 


penja! penja’ Kore 
—munja » keminja 
—nja , + ceFEnja 
—pEnja chrpk 


Alternants of /sEth/ 


2 kahet 


Alternants of /sEtter/ 


sEtter { sEtter admi 

: kehiaer 

2 thiter 

t pEnjever 
Alternants of /Fssi] 
Essi Fisi admi 
—assi : bhassi 
Alternants of /nEbb:/ 
nlibbe + nEbbe kore 
—nme 2 kEnme 
Alternants of /s3/ 
85 . 83 kore 
—sE 2 dds 


sienkra } senkra roti 


‘thirty’ 
“thirty hores’ 
“thigty one” 
‘thirty three? 
‘forty’ 

‘forty horses! 
‘forty one’ 
forty two" 
fifty! 

fifty horses’ 

‘fifty one? 
“fifty four’ 
“fifty sin’ 

‘sixty? 

‘sixty’ 

‘sixty one? 
‘seventy’ 
‘seventy men’ 
‘seventy one’ 

sseventy three” 
seventy five" 

eighty” 

‘eighty men’ 

‘eighty two? 

‘pinety” 

‘ninety horses? 

‘ninety one” 

‘hundred’ 

‘hundred horses’ 


‘two hundred’ 


‘one hundred loaves’ , 


MORPHOLOGY 


The word units in pU‘adi dialect have been defined on phonological, 
morphological and syntactical criteiia. 


Phonolo ically a word in the dialect is marked by the following 
features :— 

No word ends in a yowel of class I. 

No word begins with {n | 1). 

No word ends in jb. 

Only consonant clusters, given in the cfart can occur, 
medially and finally. No other consonant cluster can occur within 
a word, 


$, The external open juncture marks the word boundry, 


6, A word does not carry more than onc of these / ~-' / tones. 


Structure of word 


According to their morphological structure, words of pU’adi fall into 
two classes ; 


(i) Monomorphemic ; —which are composed of a single morpheme, 
(ii) Phlymorphemic + 


— which contain two or more morpheme. 
The Polymorphemic words are composed o 


stem + ending or endings (affix or affixes) 
endings: 


(a) Paradigmatic 
(b) Non-naradigmatic 
Stem: (a) Simple 
(b) Compound 
Simple stem root+ (affix) + (affix), ....... 
Compound stem; root }-root-+(aflix)-+ (affix) 
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Prefix 


(a) 


(b) Suffix 
(c)_ Linking affix 
<a Endings are Paradigmatic ot non-paradigmatic depending upon the 


selection of the stem The stems, which belong to a regular class, always 
select paradigmatic endings. Other stems may select non-paradigmatic 
endings. 

The Classification of stems into simple and compound also depends 
upon the number of components available in the body of a stem as depicted 
above. 

Morphological processes of stem formation 
As indicated in the preceding section the stem can be detined as that 


clement of a wond to which endings are udded, This may cousist of only one 


‘or more roots or plus one or m: For instunce /nekEmm Taj “useless 


-* man’ consists of /ne—| a prefix, /kimm/ a root which can be taken as stem 
too, /—T—/ a derivative suffix and finally /—a/ «nominal oblique plural 
case ending which closes the construction. Nothing can be udded to the 
construction after /—a /. In this section only those morphologival pro 
cesses are discussed which are employed in the formation of stems in 
pU'adi. 

Affixation 
As indicated, there are three types of affixes :— 
(i) Suffixes; /—if in Jeati/ ‘Maid servant’ 
Gi) Prefixes: /nu—} in /nzkEmmla) ‘useless men* 
¢ (tii) Linking 


affixes 


—a— in /khefaknEt! ‘knocking’ 
The internal vowel change in the base has been taken as affixavon. 


Inspite of the fact that no overt morpheme cin be seen qn the 
construction, for making the stat 


ents simple and clear, it lias become 
necessary to pause zero as its only allomorph, For in: 


ance with zero. some 
stem constructions can be explained clearly such as [br’dd) ‘field from 
which the crop has been cut’ from /br’dd—g) ‘To out’. 
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Reduplication 


Tn the dialect the following three types of reduplication procestes are 
ghserved — 


(i) In which a stem is repeated in full 


/kHFt—kbFt/ “enocking’ 
~ phil tt! Simmediately' 
(ii), In which a stem is partially repeated :— , 
5 fe-rtt—pitt) “at/once® 
{khEtt—pEt! ‘not on good terms! 


(iii) In which a stem is wholly or partially repeated and also a linking 
affix is mserted -— 
Jort—a—prtt/ ‘at once” 
[@km—a—dgin| ‘speedily’ 
Compounding 


‘In compounding, two or more stems combine and the resultant form 
may belong to any one of the word classes -— 


[rot—par/ “who eats much’ 
/\Eth—mary ‘rash’ 
: {cvoli—cEkk/ ‘yes man? 
ts jar—ker) ‘telegraph office? 


Thus in the diatect a stom may be formed by any of these processes: of 
by combining any of them :— 


jer. to cause to place’ 
lea “to cause to fight’ 
ete, are formed by the prozess of suffixation; and 
feta petal’ “waisting® 
/hEr=bera/ losin, 
[teeter ‘after placing” 


by both, reduplicatjon aad suffixation; and 
Jber bol —a/ tall talker 
(kel moih— “black shee; 
fhedd khaih—a, brute? 

ete, by compounding and suffixation 


‘Thus several layers of for, 


ation are found in the analysis of a stem, 
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te, WORD CLASSES 


On the basis of morphological and syntactical criteria the following 
word classes are set :— 


Nouns :- 


These are defined morphologically as members of a 


paradigmatic class, generally inflected for number and 
case, 


Pronouns—Small elass, inflects for case and number only. 


3, Adjectives—Paradigmatic class divided into two classes on the 
basis of inflection for number, gender and case, 
4. Verbs — Paradigmatie class with fairly extensive inflectional 
system, 
5. Adverbs 
These ase established on syntactical 
Pestpositions grounds. Itis noted that some mem- 
| 4, Taterjections ers belonging to these classes show 
inflected forms, ‘This fact will be dealt 
+ 8 Conjunctions with comprehensively while describing 


them separately, 


9, Particles 
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NOUNS 
In PU’adi dialect nouns are inflected for case and number, 


There are three cases nominative, oblique and vocative ; two numbers 
singular and plural. There are no overt suffixes which can be assigned to 
ease and number separately, 


According to inflectional suffixes, nouns fall into these three classes— 


(i) Choker 
These show four forms. 

(ii) Ker 

(iii) Chokri It shows three forms. 


‘The following are the suffixes added to the base to get these forms— 


Nominative sing : j-a —a/ 
‘Nominative plural : a —e —8/ 
Oblique sing : = —o 
Oblique plur: Sa Sa) 
Vocative sing: led 5) 4) 
Vocative plural: Ho —o/ 


Distribution 
(a) Nominative singular :— 
Lal ba -o/ 
[+4] occurs after class T 
{-6/ occurs after class ii and iii 


(b) Nominative ploral 
Peli = 8 
Je] occurs after class i 
J-e} occurs after class iii 
J-6/ occurs after class ii 
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(©) Oblique singular: 


[-e] [-e — 


[—e/ ocours after class i 


/+6) occurs after class ii and iii 


@)_ Oblique plural 


fe) je 


[His] occurs after class i 

/—a] occurs after class ii and iti 
(©) Vocative singular : 
—a —0/ 


occurs after class i 


occurs after class ii 
{0} occurs after ciass iti 


(8) Vocative plural: 


[H1o} 


occurs after class i 


occurs after class ii and iii 


A sample of paradigm is given below : 


(i) ‘chokur’— —“boy' 
Singular 
Nominative chokr—a 
Oblique chokr—e 


Vocative 


Plaral 
chokr—e 
chokr—la 


chokr—Io 
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Singular Plural 

(ii) ‘ker’ — thouse’ 

Nominative Ker ker 

Oblique kr Ker—a_ 

Vocative Ker—a k'er—o 
(iii) ‘ehokri — “girl” 

Nominative chokri chokri—a” 

Oblique chokri chokrit 

Vocative chokri chokri—o 


Nouns of Incomplete Inflection. 

Certain nouns do not inflect for number and gender. These are ; nouns 
denoting quality, natural phenomenon such as /sUrj/ ‘sun’ |rEbb/ ‘god’ ; 
material nouns such as jsEuna/ ‘gold’ /dU‘dd/ milk’ and names of 


diseases such as [tap/ ‘fever’ etc. 


Cases : 


The nominative case primarily is employed to express the relation of 
her, nouns in apposition, in complement and the 


subject and verb. F 
direct object of verbs governing two objects, ate also placed in this case, 
Sometimes the direct object of other transitive verbs may optionally appear 
in the nominativs 


‘fim na’ rea’ — ‘Ram is taking bath’ 

‘am si'ng, dauks, ala ta” — ‘Ram Singh son of Dau, 
came’ 

‘rim kore ni pani pelaba’ — ‘Ram is making the horse 
to drink water to the 
horse. 

‘rim Kora cara’ — ‘Ram is grazing the horse’ 


or 
‘im Kore ni cara’ 
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To express all other relations of a noun with a verb the oblique form 
is used. It is mostly followed by a postposition :— 
“koye ng Ka kala? — ‘The horse ate the grass’ 
‘tim ng kote ni ptkrla’ — ‘ram hold the horse’ 
The vocative case is used in direct addressing. The person spoken te 


is put in this cdse, It carries the minimum intonation and constitutes ® 
sentence,  Syntactically it is taken with the following utterances and is 


preceded by fol) or j/hé!/ or rij or raf :— 


‘ree seriipe’ “ “O Sarup’ 

*o spripe’ + © Sarup* 

‘ti ma’ + ‘0 mother” 

*hé rib + 0! God" 

‘o sErupe, jrra khgyi” + ‘Sarup please wait a minute’ 
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FORMATION OF NOUN STEMS 


In this section the formation of polymorphemic noun stems is 
deseribed, The morphological processes involved in the formation of these 
stems have already been discussed. 


Stems formed by suffixation 


4 


Nouns of agency are derived from various nominal, adjectival and { 
Yerbal stems by adding the following suffixes :— 


—i added to verbal stems and noun stems: ‘pali’: ‘herdsman’ 
*ba'ddi *ba'ddi, : ‘process of cuting’ 


—ala added to verb and noun stems, very common ¢ 


‘dU'dd-ala = dU'ddala’ ; ‘milkman’ 

‘beldden-ala ‘be'ddenala ; ‘cutter’ 

‘Tkhp-ula ‘Tkhenala’ , ‘writer’ 
—hara added to verb and noun stems not so common ; 


Eker-hara  ‘IEKet *woodcutter’ 


‘Ikhen-hara ‘ITkhenhara’ “writer” 


—u added {o verbal stems and very productive : 


‘kha-u ‘khau” feater™ 
‘pe'dd-u —“be’ddu’ cutter" va 
roku roku : ‘stopper’ 


—ia added to verbal stems denotes the actor ; 


“bej-ia 


bejzia’ ‘player’ (instrument) 
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~Tar~—ar added to noun stems + 
‘Bala’ =; ——+goldsmith’ 
Ohra’ : “blacksmith” 
k’emar’ “| ‘potter" 


—ara added to noun stems; 


‘blnjara’ ; “business man’ 


~—dar Added to noun stems! 


“Ember-dar =: WEmbEpdar’: 


“thane-dar ; thgedar? 


—gur added to noun stems 


‘kari-ger i Kariges? 


‘baji-ger i bajiger’ 
‘nil-ger 1 pilger’ 

—khor added to noun stems 
‘risbet-khor : _fisbetkhor* 
‘sid-khor } siidkhor’ 

—ker added to noun stems: 
‘gula’-kar : sela’kar’ 


—pos added to noun and adjective stems: 


‘seped-pos ;—_-sepedpos’ 


“ru'spos 2 mn'pos? 


‘Headman’ 


“Incharge Police 
station’ 


‘workman’ 
‘acrobat’ 


‘dyer’ 


‘corruptman* 


‘money lender? 


‘adviser’ 


‘Office holder who 
is senior to village 
headman’ 


‘under ground? 
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i added to the name of the countty denotes citizen of that 


1 country: 


‘Tran-i : Trani’ : ‘Iranian’ 
‘Erb-i 1 Ebi? 1 ‘Arabian’ 
‘ris-i : rosi? + ‘Russian’ 


—i added to noun stems; 
‘kad-i 1 edi 1 ‘Prisoner’ 
tai > rahi? 1 ‘by passer’ 
—ix added to noun stem: 


‘Ember seria: fmberseria’ : ‘of Amritsar’ 


—baj ‘doer’ added to noun stems : 


a: ‘deceiver’ 


‘rEingi-baj : rindibaj’ : ‘brothal holder” 


“degt-baj 2 dng 


—1Ua added to verb and noun stems not so productive; 


“te’-1Ua + te’lUa’ . ‘servant’ 


—nk added to nouns and verbal stems: 


‘“seb-Ek 1 sébek? ‘servant’ 
‘Jekh-ek } Tekhek’ ¢ twriter* 
“bac-nk 1 bacek 7 ‘reader* 


—zt added lo noun and verbal stems; 
dFk-et 2 dike 1 ‘decoit” 
—ari added to verb or noun stems: 


Skhm’rari = >iKhe'lari «=: “player” 
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—ak added to verb stems ; 
‘tBreak ¢ terak’ ‘swimmer’ 


The following suffixes are added to derive abstract nouns from the 
verbal forms :— 


9 ‘mar9 : mar’ 1 ‘beating’ 
Aipp-0 1 iep ‘plustring” 
“KE rg : kar ‘work? 


—9 very productive ;— 


‘bce? + byes” : ‘safety’ 
“bin 3 bind + tshape" 
—ai very productive; 
MWpp-ai : lepair ‘act of plastering or 
plaster charges? 
‘to-ai 2 CUsi 2 “washing or washing 
charges’ 
—ot frequently used : 
—at 
“biin-ot 3 bEnot” + ‘making’ 
skjot? ‘decoration’ 
“kErl-at : kErat’ ‘act of weeping’ 


—at Not so frequent and productive: 
‘sIkkhot © sBkhot’ =: “bad advice’ 


The following suffixes are added to derive abstract nouns from 
adjective and noun stems : 
—pena very productive : added to adjectives : 
‘bic pena: biicpena’ —: ‘childhood’ 
‘Wee-puna : IOccpena’ ; ‘gangastrism” 
‘marekh-pena: mUrekhpena’ : ‘foolishness? 


—tai 


~er 


—ai, 


—pa 


—pet 
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generally added to adjectives meaning ‘act’: 


‘morekh-taj {  morekhtai* 


nlemal-tai : nirmaltai® 


added to noun and adj 


febr—i + cori’ 
“thEes—i + thEggi 


added to noun stems ; 


mk-er  tumker’ 


added to noun or adjective stems” 
"kOrm—ai Epa 
“pEndet—ai: — plindtai I 
added to noun or adjective stems : 
“bU'a—pa:_bera’pa’ 


‘rEnd—epa : TEndepa 


added to noun and adjective stems : 


‘slan—ep + sTanzp* 


added to noun and adjective stems : 


“pErja—pet > perjapet’ 


lems : 


‘foolishness’ 


‘cleanliness’ 


“theft” 


‘act of deceiving” 


‘act of facing? 


‘betrothal’ 


‘scholarship" 


‘oldage* 


“widow hood’ 


‘wisdom’ 


‘potter’ 


The following are the negative affixes, ‘They negate meaning of stems 
fo which they are prefixed : 


der— 


added to noun stems : 


‘der—pag —derp'ag’ 


‘der—bins { derans’ A 


‘misfortune’ 


“bad smell’ 


\ 


kU— 
wke- 


Ep— 


En— 
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added to noun and verbal stems generally :— 


‘*kUkEinn kUkiem’ 
kUsEng’ 
‘ke-ra! > kera’ 


added to noun stems :— 
‘epman’ disrespect” 


‘ap-jss" EpiEss” 


added to noun stems : 
oun” + ‘bad habit? 


added to noun stem 


‘e-glan 


added to noun stems : 


der 1 endder’ 


“en-pF'y znpe’y’ 


added to abstract noun : 


bese! mj bese’mj 

Sberkir 2 bekar’ 
bepktt” 
bejor’ 


‘bad deed’ 


“bad company” 
“bad path? 


“bad fruit of a good 
deed? 


‘ignorance’ 


‘disrespect? 


‘illiterate’ 


“fool” 


out work" 
“without self respect” 


without any 
comparison" 
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Gender suffixes 


The following suffixes are taken to form gender from nouns and 
adjectives :— 


Feminine gender forming suffixes : 


= very common 
Kopi: kop? 9: ‘mare’ 
Weigh —i lek? =: ‘piel? 
—ani quite common :— 
“pEndtan’ © ‘Wife of pandit’ 
‘Sjpthani” ‘Wife of elder brother-in-law. 
‘dErani’ : ‘Wife of younger brother-in-law’ 
—ni very common :— 
*kani’ ‘woman with a single eye’ 
‘queen’ 
ey — fairly common 
Hen? i ‘wife of an oil-man 
‘toben “washer woman’ 
‘pehdren’ «: “wife of a hillman* 
—o ‘added to adjectival nouns ended in —u 
‘Embo" H “tall woman’ 
“bare” : ‘name of woman’ 
‘kertaro’ ‘ ‘name of woman’ 
—v “mit” d ‘feminine name” 


Masculin gender-forming suffixes :-— 
a ‘sota” : ‘rod’ ‘mata’; “fat man” 


—oi = ‘p'Enoi’ : ‘sister's husband” 


—oia = ‘nEndoia’ =: ‘husband's sister’s husband’ 
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PRONOUNS: 


Pronouns can be classified into four categories the first set may be 
named as personal pronouns, the second demonstratives, the third interrog- 
atives and the fourth co-relatives. 


The first set—personal pronouns—falls into a paradigmatic class like 
nouns. They inflect for cae and number. There are two numbers; Singular 
and Plural, two cases’ nominative and oblique. All the forms show unique 
allomorphs. 


Set II, If and IV inflect for number and case. There are two num- 
bers ; Singular and Plural, two cases | nominative and oblique. 


Alll the four sets are given as under; — 


I Singujar Plaral 
ge Nominative map he'm 
Oblique ma be'me 
‘You’ Nominative to” the'm 
Oblique ts the'me 
‘He’ Nominative a Cy 
Oblique Us U'nn 
1 
‘This! Nominative Yo Ye 
Oblique ls Von 
itt 
“who” Nominative kop kon 
Oblique als kY'on 
wv 
‘Which’ — Nominative jo jo 
Oblique ils ia 
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‘The first set shows three persons: first, second and third, The re- 
main'ng three sets only show the third person. 1 


In the first set, first person singular oblique /mea/ has two other! 
alternants ms—belore —nU, and me —hefore—te and —r— forms. a 


The first person plural oblique /he’m—/ hay another olternant ma'— 
before—nu, —te and —r— 


The Second person singular oblique jt—} has other alternants t2#— 
before—nu; t¢— before te and —r—, Similarly the second person plural 
oblique /the’m-} has another form tha'— before —nv, —t8 and—r—. 


The Third person singularjo'/has another alternant } which occurs 


in oblique. 


The Third person plural /5) has'another alternative form Uan which 


occurs in oblique before and —ke. 


mu, 


Beside the above given alternating forms, there are also _postpasitional 
alternants: /k—| has another alternant form —r—which ocours. only with! the 
second and the first person Singular and Plural. 


As regards the segmentation of sets Il, LI and IV these can be seg- 
mented and reduced into their ultimate forms as is done in the case of 
adverbs. 


{k+| indicates interogation, /j—j is relative marker, denotes 


approximate distance. 
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ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives are defined syntactically as that class of words which occupy 
@ position immediately before a noun inan utterance. According to their 
inflectional behaviour they fall into two classes -— 


‘black’ 


(i) 
(ii) 


‘red’ 


The /kal—} class adjectives inflect like nouns of the /chdker—/ and 
the /chokrri—/ class; end stiow concord with the noun which they qualify im 
number, gender and case ;— 


[kal-] 1 ‘black? 
Masculine Feminine 
singular plural singular plural 
Nominative kal-a kal-e kala 
Oblique kale kal-la kali kabid 
Vocative kale kal-lo kali kaLi-o 


Kinds of adjectives 


On the basis of distribution in a noun phrase, adjectives fall into the 
following four types :-— 


o' «6 méra.ssTkk =a. «ss K'ora shay ‘That is my one 
aw A A 
4 3 2 1 black horse” 


A, class may be named qualitatives. This is the largest class and 
consists of such adjectives :— 


‘swift? 
‘active’ 
‘black? 
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‘A, class may be named quantitative. This is a comparatively small 


lass consisting of adjective like : 


hiss) ‘one’ 
[bi “twenty? 
|thora/ ttle? 
[bshet/ 2 ‘much’ 
[kUcch/ : ‘some’ 
[e'dda/ 5 ‘balf” 


‘Ag class may be designated as possessives. This class consists of nomi- 


nal and pronominal forms with postposition /k—/ : 
[mer—/ x ‘my 
[ter—] : “yours” 
A, class consists of adjectives of the demonstrative type and they have 


inflected forms such as : 

[of  :  ‘Thist by oo: sthat’ 

Me}: ‘these’ Bt ‘those? 
Formation of adjective stems : 


The following suffixes are added to nouns to form adjectives 


—i Added generally to abstract nouns denoting quality : 
‘pur pari’ ‘heavy’ 
‘alee — lalei’ ‘miser’ 
‘Un —i : On? =: “wiseman? 


—man added to noun stems ! 
‘Cen —-man : teaman’ : ‘rich’ 
‘sekti-man > siktiman’ ‘powerful? 

—bend added to noun stems ; 

‘Exibend  Ekibend" 1 ‘wise? 


ithout’ added to noun stems : 
“bel—hin ; ‘blihin’ +: ‘powerless’ 
‘bU’dd—hin ' bU'ddhin’; — ‘senseless” 


—dar 


—la or—li 


The F 
adjectives :— 


nE— 


dUr— 
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‘of or in English equivalent to —ly’ 


added (o noun stems :— 


ek} sBrirnk’ + ‘bodily’ 
‘atm-ek 1: dim-ek’ > ‘spiritual’ 


‘added to noun stems + 


chodar’ ‘shady? 
‘phEl-dar  phFldar’ =; ‘fruity’ 


added to some postpositions and adverbs to get adjective form :— 
“Ender-la ; Enderla” =~ ‘inner’ 
‘baher-la : baberla’ —~—‘outer* 
“Opperti : Upperli’ ‘upper’ 


‘ollowing are the prefixes added to other words to form 


‘without or un—, added to noun stems :— 


‘oE-pdg nep'ag ‘unfortunate’ 
“ne-kimma nEkEmma’ ; ‘worthless’ 
‘ne-pOtta : nepOtta’ :  sonless’ 


‘gives the meaning of ‘Un’ or ‘badness’, added to noun and 
verb stems :— 

‘dUr-mEtt : dUrmett’ ‘bad advice’ 

‘dUrckErm :  dUrkiirm’ ‘bad work’ 

@Urde’bb ;  dUrle’bb’ ‘very dear’ 


Tt also conveys bad or negative sense’, added to noun stems :— 


Sen pEtta Hl “bad man’ 
‘ke-sUtta :  kesUtta’ ; ‘disordered’ 


It conveys good or positive sense, Added to noun stems — 


se-pOtta ;  sepUtta’ : ‘with children’ 
‘sE-pa'g : sppa’g' : ‘lucky” 


Ba— 
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These are prefixed to adjectives and nouns to convey negative 


sense — 


‘enjin : Signorant? 
‘sn-hona ; enhdna : ‘improbable 


‘tess’ denotes negation, Added to nouns and other categories 
of words . 

‘beim berm’ =; “toslless’ 

‘beloga «—«beloya’. «=; “unwanted! 

‘betirk ; beterk ; ‘fearless? 
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VERBS 


Verbs may be defined morphologically as that class of words which 
take one of the under given inflectional suffixes. The verbal stems may be 
Primary or Secondary derived from other verbal or non-verbal stems. 


Inflection of verbs 


The following are the suffixes which are added to the verbal stems ;— 


1 Optative 


First person 
Second person 2 
Third person & 
ID Progressive 


First person 


Second person 


Third person 


-# 
111 (@) Imperative (Ordinary) 
Second Person 0 —o 
(b) Imperative (Polite) 
Second Person =F io 
1V Infinitive Imparative) 
Second Person —na (no distinction of number) 


V_ Perfect Participle ——— 


VI Imperfect Participle =d= 
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Comments 
The paradigm of verb /mar-/ ‘to kill’ of the first set is as under 
Singular Plural 


Fitst Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


Optalive is employed to express wish, permission, possibility ete. in the 
Present orin the near future, Tae forms show distinction of number and 
Person. In the singular number the distinction of Person is expressed through 
three Phonemically different forms, In the plural the distinction of Person a 
not expressed, These distinctions are not expressed by separate elements in 
the bodies of suffixes. Rather they are all fused to-gether. 


The paradigm of verb /mar-/ ‘to kill’ of the second set is as follow 


Singular Plural 
First Person mara 
Second Person mara 


Third Person 


mara 

‘The progressive thus is employed to express continuity or Progression of 
work in the present. The forms express distinction of Person and number. 
Only two phonemically distinctive forms are employed to express the six 
catagorical distinctions. First Person, Second Person Singular and Plural 
and Third Person Plural—tive categories have fallen together. The Third 
Person Singular is expressed by the Puonemically distinctive form /-aj. ‘There 
are no separate elements in the bodies of the suffixes which can be linked up 
with these distinctions separately. All are fused to-gether ; 


me kimm kira ‘Tam doing work’ 


13 roti khah-a” *You are taking food? 


min kira ‘He is doing work? 


3 kEmm kErck “They are doing work’ 


aa 
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The inflection of verb /mar-| ‘to Kill’ according to the set third is as 
under : 


(a) Lmperative (ordinary) 


Singular Plural 
Second Person mar mar-o 

{b) Imperative (polite) 
Second person mary miar-io 


This set has two types of imperatives—ordinary and polite, Both occur 
only with the second person singular and plural, The ordinary type expresses 
mild order or informal requests whereas the polite type is employed to express 


formal polite orders. or requests : 


Ordinary 
To! kiimm KE “(You) do this work’. 
the'me kiimm  kfiro “You (plural) should do work’ 
Polite 
8 kimm ket “Please do that work’ 


the’me Emm kiirio ‘Please do that work’ 

In the fourth set of the Infinitive Imperative, there is only one form. It 
shows no distinction of number. It is used only for Second Person. Tt ex- 
presses imperative sense : 

13° kemm kfr-na hoe gi ‘You shall have to do this work’ 

In the filth set of the Perfect Participle there is only one form /-I-{ which 
is employed to express an action in the past. It shows concord with the 
subject in gender and number 
“L saw the horse? 


me 
me car koye dekh-c ‘T saw four horses’ 
me cir k*opid dekh-i-a I saw four mares’ 


‘The sixth set 1s of Imperfect Participle which is employed to express con- 
cord with the subject or object, whatever the case may be, in gender and 
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number, Besides this it is used also as an attributive + 


Conditional 
Je me jinda ‘If Thad gone’ 
Je rimo jan-d-j “If Ramo had gone’ 
Je chokri : ‘If the girls had gone’ 
Je chokre jan-d-e ‘If the boys had gone’ 
Artibutive 
Tk cilda koa ‘a running well” 
bll-d-i ge “burning fire’ 


Verbal Stems. 


The simple verbal stems can conveniently be grouped under the 
following headings : 


() Primary: 
Intransitive ; a— *to come” baeeth— “to sit” 
s6— ‘tosleep’ —ngtth= ‘to run” 


‘Transitive ; 


mar— ‘to bear? kha’ — ‘to eat’ 


(ii) Derived from Primary Stems ‘— 


Intransitive (Passive) mE ‘dead? 
‘grinded? 
‘broken’ 

Transitive (causal) : 40 get cut’ 


‘to get murdered” 
‘to get broken’ 


(iii) Derived from nominals :— 


Intransitive : chfitta + chet ‘to get roofed’ 
mol-a : mUia ‘to get fattened” 
Transitive * kim-a £ kumi ‘to earn’ 


mara : mera ‘to get murdered” 


dae 


as 
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Somie of the primary Stems do not have all the derived forms. Some of 
them have only intransitive forms ;— 
a ‘to come’ ja- “to go’ 
sErma ‘to blush” picchta ‘to repent’ etc. 
Certain stems only have one causal forms ;— 
debb : drb3na ‘to cause to burry, ke’ } kehona ‘cause to be 


approach’ 


hEkk  hekSna ‘cause to drive away’ pUIL: pelopa ‘cause to 
forget’ 
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AUXILIARIES 
There is a small class of auxiliaries in the cialect. These occur in a 
sentence afier the inflected verbal forms. These are discussed individually as 
under ; 
[b-] to be’ 

It is inflected for the opiative only, Il is also used as an independent 
verb and shows agreement with the subject of the main verb in Person and 
number, It is generally used in formal speech . 


o' Othe bathla he ‘He is sitting there’ 


o” Othe bethe he “They are sitting there? 


[ta - or tha “was? 


It also occurs as an independent verb and agrees with the subject in 
gender and number. It occurs as an auxiliary ton and expresses the past 
tense .— 


a’ kimm kre ta ‘He was doing work’ 


Y kEmm kere te “They were doing work? 


o’ chokri =kEmm kre 7 ‘That girl was doing work’ 


“Those girls were doing work? 


chokria kEmm kere 


[el “will” 
It occurs as.an auxiliary only, It is employed to express the future 


tense and shows agreement with subject in gender and number | — 


me ker jaha ea ‘I will go to home’ 


ma Ker jahi gt ‘T (woman) will go to home’ 
he’m ker ni jahe gid “We (women) will go to home? 


be'm ker nO jahe ge ‘we (men) will go to home’ 
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ADVERBS 


The place of an sdverb in an utterance is not fixed, It can occur before 
+» oraftera verb or before and after an adjective—kI'dder jaha/ or 


(jghar 
kI'dder/ ‘to which place you are going’, /b3het pe’j ne-ali lal k’ori ai w/ ‘very 
fast running red mare has come’. 


Some adverbs overlap with certain adjectives and some with connectives. 
Some of the adverbs show agreement with the subject in gender and number. 
This class may be named as | 


q-| class — 
brra p'yjja ‘he runs very fast” 
beri puja + ‘she runs very fast’ 
There are some adverbs which are derived from other bases 


One such 


series is detived from pronominal bases, These may be presented in a table 


as follows : 
‘Time < Ib jp kEd tEd 
Ser kegel gel 
Place : Tthe Mie Othe 
Direction; y'dder—jl’ddet_ der Udder 
Manner: Tu ola ku 
Tkker kkk Okker 
Conditional: ja a 


The above given forms can be reduced to their ultimate 
But this seg 


These form: 


constiluents, 


ntation presents a unique distribution of respi 


ve allomorphs, 


nulysed as below and the appro: meanings are also 


given against each .— 


Proximate 1 Se 


Remote U- 
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Q 
Relative ic 4 
Correlative te 
Interrogatives ee ? 
Time —b al —ed or 
Place —the 
Direction —dder 
Manner —kher Io { 
Condition = | 


‘The distribution is morphologically conditioned — 


occurs intially before—b, —the, —dder, —kker 
medially after j— k—-. 


: . ¥& 
o— occurs before —gzl initially, medially after j—, k— 
and t-. 
U—= _ocours before —thee, —dder, —kker; k— and j— occur 
before—rd, —o—, —I-, —a; t— occurs before —ad 
it 
Formation of adverb stems : , 
The following suffixes are added to stenis of various types to produce 
adverbs ; These vary in their productivity : 
We 


(i) verb stems-/-adverbial suffixes + 
—ne not much productive 
ré-ne: rote ‘about to weep’ 


jane: jane ‘about to go” | 


Khaene ; khage ‘about to eat’ 
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—e It is common and productive ; 
cide ‘while going” 
ronde ‘while sweeping’ 
(ii) nouns-+adverbial suffixes 
<a not much productive 


keri’: Rrra ‘at home’ 


pe'rd : peri’ ‘at a distance’ 


+a added to so many nouns: 
tirmia ‘on oath’ 
kfsmia ‘on oath’ 
—dési or added only to onomatopoeia nouns * 
—déki 
wedéki ‘quickly’ 
demdéki ‘fastly’ 
ser ‘according to’ or ‘properly’ commonly used 
sit-ser ‘properly’ 
thik-ser ‘rightly’ 


brkt-ser ‘at proper time’ 


aha’ added to such stems: 
Opp-taha” ‘upward’ 
pFcch-aha ‘backward? 
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POST POSITIONS 


Post positions are those words which occur after inflected forms of 


nominals, These are given as under | — ny 
k-] of | 
[nee to 
ite) from 
[pet] at 


Form k- shows inflection for case, number and gender. It shows 
concord with the nouns which it follows :— 


Us ka koa His horse 
Us Ki koi His mare 
Us ke kote His horses nl 
Us kia koyie His mares | 
Us kje koyla His horses 
{nae] always follows subject and expresses instrumentality ; /nb/ 
expresses the relationship of object with the verb. /pfirj expresses location 
Os na lEyke na marla; He beat the boy. | 
3 rotek tere pr + He came from Rohtak hy train } 
cuf kee ala 
y 
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CONJUCTIONS 


There is a class of words in the dialect which functions as conjunction, 
These words join words, phrases or clauses : — ‘bi’ Fr bi’ cali’ : ‘twenty and 
twenty make forty, ‘ibi ja’ Br cut! dekee a: ‘go nowand return immedi- 
ately’. Keeping in mind their function in an utterance they may be called 


conjunctions 


Structure of conjunctions 


Structurally these conjunctions fall into the following types : 


() Monomorphemie: /rr, bi, phér,/ 
(ii) Polymorphemic : /s™gema, cahe, jfno/ 
(ii) Compound: [t@ke/ ‘so that?” 


nEbi taf ‘otherwise’ 


few) it 
[ig kFde/ “if othe wise’ 


“then” 


[tt phe 


Remembering their occurrence in uttrances they fall into the following 
classes ; 


1. jBr, pE, j£no, Ek/ 
They occur mostly between the elements linked : 

‘me Er sa‘du’ : ‘Land Sadhu’ 

‘rim ala pFr bgt nj hoi “Ram came but nothing was discussed” 

Sjaba ti Istea jino se’ kOoch hi klirkee abe ga’ ; 

‘he is going as if every thing will be done’ 


‘mg jaha rk tp jaha* : ‘should Igo or you’ 
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2, [cahe/ ‘whether’ jna/ ‘not’ /kTa/ ‘either 


These occur before the elements to be linked and may be repeated 
with them : 


‘eae ts’ pUkkha cihe rfijla’ —whether you are hungry or not’ 


‘nd mas jaha na jan deha® —neither I go nor allow any 
body to go" 
Ka 19! rae’ kta maa raha’ —teither you stay or I stay’ 


3. Some matching conjunctions fall into this class, Every one of 


them has two parts. In some cases one of the parts may occur in zero 
forms : 


Joahe....,. pEr/ + ‘even though’ 

[edhe 16k KkUcch kEha pir te’ wsi bat na ka/ 
“the people may say anything but you should not say’, 
[ka 


« nzhi/ tf... then/ 


‘kla ti roti kha l@ on hi ti ma jaha’’ 
‘If you ate not going to take food then I will go. 


taf G » then’ 


té me raj’ : “if you are happy I am also happy’ 
In zero form: 


‘p ej jé marla jahe ga’ ; ‘run otherwise you will be killed’, 
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INTERJECTIONS 


‘There is a class of words in the dialect which always carries sentence 
into-nation and constitute a complete utterance. These may be called 
interjections : 


[eobkFile/ “brave? [hae] ‘oh 
Formation of interjections 
Morphologically the interjections can be grouped as follows : 

1, Primary: These are monomorphemic : 
jah ahe hae Oh chabas kheer ba’ 
thik ré 1B ri hist bEpre/ ete, 

2. Derived: These are formed from various word-classes : 
[Eccha/ ‘well (adj.) [40 t8re ki ‘keep off” (from adverb) 
Jari) ‘dear sister” (noun) 

3, Compound and repeated : 


JA te. 2 ni, eri, ram ram, sFsti kal, 6 ri ba'geru (O" God) 


phlte mu’. cf cfl/ 


At syntactical level the occurrence of interjections shows some ristric- 
tions. For instance : / A ra/ can only precede an utterance. fa r® Mla 
kEra | ‘hellow what are you doing’; whereas /r®/ mostly follows an 
utterance : 

froti khaha ra ‘ate you cating” 
Some interjections show distinction of gender. When a male speaks to 


a male, he uses /@ ri) ‘oh come’ when the addressed person is female then 
fari/ ‘oh come’ is to be used, 
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NEGATION 


/nthi, na, nil. 


The following adverbs of negation occur in the dialect 
Tn an utterance these negatives usually occur before a yerb, but individually 


they have varying freedom of occurrence | 


[ot nEhi/ 

‘These occur in the following utterances — 

() ‘me kimm ni (oFhi} klrda’ : 1 don’t work’ 
(ii) ‘ma roti ni (nthj) khanda’ ‘I don't take food” 


(ii) ‘me kfmm ni (ahi) KEra ga’; ‘Tsigll not do work? 


(iv) ‘ma roti ni (nEhi) kbaha® ga’;  ‘Tshall not take food’ 


() ‘ma kEmm ni (a8hiy kt ‘I was not doing 
work? 


(vi) ‘me roti ni (Ebi) Khaha ta; 1 was not taking 
food’ 


From these utterances it is clear that /ai (nFhi)/ may occur with or 
Without an auxiliary. Utlerances Nos. (iii), (iv), (¥) and (vi) without auxi« 
Hiaries cannot be complete and cannot stand independently whereas im 
Nos. (i) and (ii) no auxiliary is required, 

Mostly /ni (nEhi)/ occurs in imperfect participle : 

‘ram ni pe'rda’ ; ‘Ram does not read’. 
|n3 

Bosides sharing the above given distribution of /ni (n hiv)! negatives, it 
has also its owa Peculiar distribution. 

Tt occuts after an auxiliary when the answer expected is ‘yes’ or ‘no’ : 


‘t3!o’ kimm kErla tana’; thad you done that work’ 


‘t9' To’ kEmm kare g4 na’: ‘Would you do this work’, 


{7 
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In imperative sentences it is used as under : 
‘lo’ kEmm na kEr’ + ‘Don’t do this work’, 
‘na kr’ + ‘Don’t do’. 


Por negating the pairs it gives the Meaning of ‘neither-nor’ and occurs 
the beginning of an utterance : 


‘nd mee gla ni to’ + ‘neither T went nor you’. 


In an emphatic statement the position of the negatives is shifted and 


intercepted by /ta/ particle : 


‘kéi dekh ta na le” ome one may not see’, 


‘koi kha 12 na basthee ‘some one may not take’, 


‘na 3 


i mae gla na to” ; ‘neither I went nor you', 


1 ‘may not go but he 
will feel it’. 


ings 1 na jiba ppr o' gUssee ho jé g 
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COMPOUNDS 


In the process of stem-formation, compounding is yery productive and 
iuoportant, Before presenting an account of compounds it is very essential 
to state how these differ from phrases. From their outward appearance both 
May seem to have the same structure. The following phonological and 
morphological features mark them out; (In this sectlon only nominal com- 
pounds are described. Verbal compound stems are discussed under syntax.) 


1, The structure of compuonds is very compact and ri Nothing 
can interrupt these? /d@s pegt/ ‘patriot’ or he who serves his country’, 
Nothing can he inserted into the construction now. But the structure of 
the phrase is open. Thus some other appropriate elements can be inserted in 
the constructio 


‘des kA prt + ‘He who serves his 
country. 
or ‘dés ki prgtik ne ala pret : “He who does service 


to his country, 


2. Certain types of sequences are only possible in compounds, For 
instance noun plus noun of repetition of the samz stem ; /khit khEt/ 
‘knocking’ or {sOrj gereheo/ : ‘suneclipse’, In phrase such 
sequence is not possible. 


3. In compound, nouns and adjectives of — /ko'fa/ : ‘horse? and 
/kal—| ‘black’ class show inflection in the the oblique singular when they 
oscur initially. In other cases only the final mem 
form. In phrases no such restriction is observed ; 


er occurs in inflected 


[ko ye-koril s ‘horse and mare 


[lal-kila/ : ‘Red fort’ 


3. Linking elements only occur in compounds not in phrases: /th 1+ 
athekk) ; ‘noisz’:  (edd-em-g8ddi/ : ‘slapping cach other* 


Me 


y= 
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5, Some of the forms undergo distinctive morphophonemic changes 


While participating as constituents in the formation of compound stems :— 
Jko'tde] | *kEr dor? 1 horse race” 
[pEnj-che/ ; ‘pen che’ 3 five or six” 


Structure of Compound Stems 


Tlie structure of compound stems in the dialect can conveniently be 
studied from the peint of view of their 


(i) Internal composition. 
(i) Composition of Peripheral forms, 


According to the intetnal composition, the compound stems fall 
~~ broadly into the following two groups .— 


1. Compounds consisting of ‘identical’ or quasi-identical’ constituents 


with or without linking sffix, Many compounds of this type are available 


in the dialect 


/iTla Ma! N ‘blue blue’ 
[kala sl’aJ; ‘dark black* 
‘noise’ 
tlt ‘noise’ 


Nominals, verbs and adverbs occur as constituent forms. Both of the 
constituents belong to the same class of words. 


II. Compounds consisting of dissimilar constituents ;— 


The constituents participating in the formation of this type of com- 
pounds are different from each other, These fall into two groups ;— 


(a) Compounds made of free forms, Although one of the compe: 
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nents may have an allomorph which may occur only in the 
formation of compound stems : 

[bal-giddi! +: “bullock cart” 

[rélegéddi/ : ‘train’ 

{mu’-hEtth/ 3 mouth and hands’ 


[kBr-dor} . race course” 


{nimaps/ : ‘new village’ 
I 29} 


(b) Compounds consisting of one free and other bound form. For 
instance /ciri-mar/ 
[citi ‘sparrow’ and /mar/ ‘killer’. ‘The former is a free form, 


bound form and occurs in this meaning only is 


‘sparrow killer’ is composed of two forms 


while jar} is 
acompound. A few more examples are | 


[kEa-pata) =: ‘yogi? 
[sEkk-cer/ ‘carpenter’ 
|eolicnkk} ©: ‘yes man” 

Compounds may also be classified according fo the composition of their 


peripheral forms, With the application of this classification they fall into 
two categories : 


(a) Indeclinable, 
(b) Declinable. 
(a) Indeclinable: All compounds fall under this category which are 
formed by repeating a form with or without linking affix = 


[knEt-knEIt/ ——‘noise” 


[eut-a cet) 2 fat once” 


[gBd-a gid) + ‘immediately’ 


Ne. 
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(b) Declinable: All those compounds fall uncer this category which 
are formed by nouns or adjectives. Examples are: 


flal-kTla/ 3 ‘red fort’ 


‘stha/ : ‘dark red” 


{b5het-sdra/ + “very much’ 
Johdta mota/ + ‘a little’ 
According to the functional relationships with its constituents, the com- 
Pound stems may be divided into two classes : 
(i) endocentric 


i) exocentric 


(@) Endocentric: Those compounds may be called endocentric which 
belong to the same form class as one of constituents. A few examples are : 


[rel-eRddi) ‘train’ 
fie i ‘red house” 
jldl-stha) ‘dark red? 


Exocentric; Those compounds may be called exocentric which 
belong toa form class differerent from that of its constituents, ‘These are 
zenerally formed by whole of partial repetition of a stem with or without 


linking affix or an adjectival suffix + 


[kn KE) > ‘noise” 
[ki Eta khbtt/ : ‘continuing noise’ 
[ext petal  ‘malti-taste’ 


‘There are some members which fall on the border line. They behave like 
endocentric compounds waen the second member is taken as head of the 


construction :— 
fgOlli k'epoa) “Act of chiseling a piece of wood” 


but it may belong to the éxocentric compounds type if' we take its idiometic 
meanings that is: ‘he wia chisel wood’, in other words carpenter’, 
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GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES 


The following are the grammatical categories in the dialect : 
Gender 


There are two genders : masculine and faminine. Nouns, adjectives of 
of /kal-/ class, verbal participles, post-position /k-/, adverbs of /bEr-/ class, 
and a few intetjections show gender distinct on. 


Certain Nouns and Adjectives take derivational suffixes ; 
Number ; 


There are two numbers : Singular and Plural, ‘The Plural is marked by 
4n inflectional suffix and the Singular by its absence. Nouns, adjectives 
|kal-/ class, pronouns, verbs, adverbs of /bEr-| class are inflected for the 
plural. 


The Plural marker in case of nouns, adjectives, adverbs, is fused with the 
case marker; in yerbs it is coupled with person and tense marker : 


/kal-choker-} “black boy’ 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Kala chokr-a kale chokr-e 
Oblique kal-e chokr-e kala chokr-La” 
Vocative kal-e chokr-e kal-lo chokr-lo 
Verbs: /k ‘to do" 
First Person kee kere 
Second Person kEr-= kere 
Third Person kere Kina 
Case 


There are three cases : nominative, oblique and vocative, Only nouns, 
Pronouns and adjectives of certain class are inflected for case. ‘The case 
marker is fused with the number marker. 
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Certain catagories of nouns do not show any inflected form; these are 
mosily proper nouns and abstract nouns representing unique objects : 


joFndj ‘moon? 
[ribb/ ‘God? 

tap) fever’ 

sOrjt ‘sun’ ete, 


Person 


There are three persons : First person, Second person and Third person, 
Verbal forms of certain types show distinction of person. No separate 
clement is there in the body of the inflection suffix which can separately 
be called person inflectional morpheme, It is fused with the tense marker 
as given above, 


Tense 


There are three ten: 


: present, past and future; /h—/ ‘to be? for 
present, /th—/ for past and /g—/ for future express the tenses as 
auxiliaries, Besides these, the tenses are expressed syntactically by yerbai 
phrases also. 


Aspects 
These are only expressed morphologically by inflectional suffixes. 
Some examples are given below : 
fg kir-a/ ‘I do or am doing” 
[mx kEt-L-a/ “T have done” 


Jmg kFr-na/ ‘Lhaye to do’ 


2 
Modes 
There are four modes marked by inflection which are also supplemented 
by the phrases : 
Indicative; jm hal ‘Tam* 
Imperative /xFr-g  kEp.g/ ‘do’ 
Contingent /jé ma janda/ ‘If Thad gone’ 
Optative més _kEmm kfr-t/ ‘May I do work’ 
Voices 
There are two voices : Active and Passive. The passive voice is exe 
pressed by intransitive form of yerb : /User/ ‘La be built’ |biss/ ‘to be lived’ 
ibTkk/ ‘to be sold’ etc, Besides, it is also expressed by syntactical construc- 
tion with /ja-/ as a member of compound yerbal stem : 


[mg marla jana ta/ ‘| would have been killed’ oe 


/Osau pésa dea jana ta/ ‘The money would have been given 
to him’. 


/kUtta mére t@ mr gla/ ‘The dog has been killed by me* 


[dal sEr gi ‘The pulse got burnt” 


SYNTAX 


In this section the syntactic structure of pU’adi is described. This 
This description is carried on through some rules which are stated in 
abstract symbols, Every symbol used iathe rule represents some unit. The 
unit is expanded from left to right up to its maximum expansion. nly one 
symbol is to be expanded at a time, This makes it possible for the reader 
to trace the ‘derivational history’ of any expanded unit up to its ‘terminal 
node’, 


1. 8 


Shue + Sip 


‘This rule states that any sentence is constituted of a sentence nucleus and 
sentence intonation pattern. Intonation will not be described here, 
2 


2, Space —————> Suet 


Shuer 


This rule states that the sentence nucleas is further divided into two 
types! sentence nucleus | and sentence nucleus 2, 


3. Sauet ————— Snuct 2 
Souet & 


According to this rule the sentence nucleus | is further divided into two 
types : 


Spucta and Suet d 


4, Spucra ——+ It occurs in conversational discourse, It seems to be of 
an incomplete structure as compared to Spyz, Except 
particle and post position any other word may constitute 
this type of sentence. Missing elements oceuring in zero 
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form are to bz supplied from the context + 


er gla ti—'I went to the city”, 


kd —When’ 
pErso” —Two days back’, 
Als bekhet —At what time’, t 


sebére ké pEnj bEje—At five A.M." 
5. Sivas —— (i) Interjection 
(ii) Greetings 
Sruets consists of interjections or greetings. These are merely repeated | 
by the spe 


ers, 
For Interjzctions see paze 63, Greetings’ ‘sit srikal or ram ram! etc. 


6 Sooo —+ (i) N Vint (V: Int, so—‘to sleep” , 


rd—‘to weep" etc.) 


bunta jaha—'Banta is going’. 
bEnta roa —‘Banta is weeping’. 
(i) Ni Na Ve (V: Transitive : kha—‘to eat’ 
pi —‘to drink’ ete. 
bEnta roti khjha—‘Banta is taking his food’. 
bEata pani piba —‘Banta is drinking water’, 


(iii) Ny Ne oG Ns V, (V: a class of transitive verbs; Y 


de’ —to give’ 
bec = —to sell” 
Pi —‘to drink’ 

mjr  —‘to kill’) 


bEnta sEnte ni Zmb deha—'Banta is giving a mange 
to Santa’, 
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(iv) N, nd N, Vi-(V ¢ intransitive: 


mil ~—To meet’, 
dlkh —'To see’ 
a To come’) 


bEnte no gUlssa aba —‘Banta is feeling angry’. 


(vy) Ni AIN V b—(¥ : intransitive + 
bEn—‘to become? 
lig —‘to be? 
hd —‘to be’ ete. 

bgnta chEnga hg—Banta is good’. 
biinta dakter h® —‘Banta is doctor’, 
‘This rule states that there are five types of sentence nuclei in the dia- 
lect, These may be called basic or kernel sentences, Al] other sentences in 
the dialect are derived from these sentences, In the following sections rules 
are stated by the application of which other sentences can be obtained. 
'N : stands for noun phrase; V : stands for verb phrase; A > sterds for 
adjective; unless stated otherwise. 
7. NP——-+(Pro/Adj) N (PP) 


This rule states that a noun phrase may consist of a noun preceded by a 
pronoun or an adjective. The occurrence of post position is options 
according to the context. Concord between noun phrase and verb phrase in 
person, numter and gender, as the case may be, is always maintained, 


8. Pronovns——see page 45 


9. Adjective ———+Adj,+Adja+Adj,+Adjy 


This rule states that a noun phrase may consist of the four types of 
adjectives. In a sentence these occur in the order indicated. For concord 
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betwesn adjectives and nouns see page 47. Except Adj, (numerals) any of the 
adjectives can be repeated as it is of its synonym can be substituted in 


Tepetition ;— 


kale kale ae *Black black’ 
mére mere ory ‘My my’. 
kala sl'a ‘dark black’ 
lal stha “ ‘red? 


10. N ——~+ See page 24 
11, PP ——~ See page 60 


12, VP——~ (i) (Adv)-+V-+(aux) 
(i) Vo +Adv 


e 
This rule indicates thet the verbsl phrase may be constituted by adverb 
and verb with or without auxiliary. Adverb may follow the verb, 
13, Ady Sce page 57 
WW See Vie to 
a w 
‘The Verb consists of verbal base and inflectional suffix, 
15, Sin > sec page 51 
16. Ve—+ Vz Simp. 
Va Comp. < | 
17. Vs Simp —+ Vp+Se 
NIA+Sa 
A4Se 


‘This rule states that the simple verb consists of yerb root and derivative 
suffix, or noun or adjective with a class of derivative suffix or adjective plus 
derivative suffix. 
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‘To kill’. 


Va —— \mir 


la = To paste’, 


kh ‘To lose etc,’ 


——kiit-g - ‘Tocut’, 


kEt-Ua 


Sa 


‘To get it cut etc. 


kimm-a ; kema - ‘To earn’ 


liga : lprd - ‘To cause to fight’, 


(c) 


17. @) A+S8;-—> mota : mUta - ‘To make fat’ ete. 
18. V_Comp ——+ (N/A) Vz Simp+S+(v+S)-+(v+S)+(v+8) 


‘This rule states that a compound verbal base may consists of noun 
‘or adjective, simple verbal base and one or more verb stems listed below 
‘These occur with inflected suffixes described under rule 15; — 


18a, N-—> ws love’ 
‘work’ 
‘memory" 
a0kh - ‘paio” 
| gUssa “tage” 
8b, Soa aa tack 
mote oy ‘fat’ 
cRoga .. — ‘good” 
ee 186 V—== “to come’ 
‘to take’ 
40 give 


‘to do” 
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18d, Ve ntvd ——> V8 nin 8 


This rule states that occurrence of y, is conditioned by the occurrence of 
Vs. The following combinations occur — 


Va -nVi dlkh .. ‘sce’ pl .. 
‘to want” 


ho cal 


Ve -an- v, de’ - 


Ved oy a 


Ve - vy, kEr = 


Ve -dla- v, bo 


Examples: 


4o give’ 


‘to lie’ bFn +. ‘to become’ 


pa - ‘to put’ 


“to do’ mill - ‘to meet’ ete. 
‘to come’ ja’ - ‘to go” 
‘to stay’ pa - ‘to put’ 
4ode’ j= ‘to go’ 


‘to come’ ca’ = ‘to want’ etc. 


“to be" 
‘to put’ 


() To! dUkKh sea dIkha - 
(ii) To’ kEmm kfina pBbe gi - 
(iii) Jo" kiimm kfrmna bEne - 


(iv) ma pFma caha” 
(v) ma‘nu pina hoa 


Ve _-an 


() Os na jan de’ 


(ii) Os na bori Othani pHi - 


Gi) ma‘nu pani lana legla 


(iy) Usnd soga ni mle 


ye -d- 


i ronda aba 


ja’ = “to go” 
rEkh- ‘to keep’ etc, 


‘This pain seems to be faced’, 
“This work had to be done’, 
‘This work should be done’. 
“I want to study’ 


“We have to study’. 


‘Let him go" 
‘He had to carry the bag’. 
“We had to water the field”. 


‘He was not allowed to sleep’, 


‘He is coming (while) weeping’. 
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(ii) -hbssda jaha 
(iii) bBinta Jbemésa Khe’lda raha 


‘He is going (while) laughing’. 


‘Banta is always playing’. 


(iv) ma Usau br bEkhet ronda pama- ‘I always see him weeping’. 


(v) 9’ jd aba bénta cElda bEpa © - ‘When he comes, Banta goes’. 
(vi) ram hr bikhet kEmm = ‘Ram always remains busy 
Kirda hoa with work’. 
Va 
(i) mé hEr bar n0 ala kBra. = - ~—‘L always come on every saturday 
day’. 
(ii) Lo’ kimm mére té ni kEtla - ‘1 cannot do this work’, 
janda 
(iii) Io’ kEmm isi tira kena jaha- “This work is done like this’. 
(iy) Usni Io’ pkrei itkhi ai ~ ‘He has tecived this written 


chit’. 


(vy) U’a lo' kEmm dEphter ma te ‘He wants to get this work done 
kerala caha from the office’, 


-dla 


{i) Usnidéss sal Io’ kEmm ~ ‘He has been in this trade for 
Soh the last ten years’, 
kErdla hoge 
18 e Ve—vyrve V9 EV + Vid 
This rule takes care of the conditioning of occurrence of the other yerbal 
stems by the verbal base :— 


Ve re ce 
1 0 ja 16 dé Gn) de’-9 

a fa 1 d’- (Ta) kr ja’= hd 
3 48 le (la) ho 


Examples: 


x. ii! 
(ti) 

(iii) 

2. (i) 
(ii) 

(iii) 


Os ni mera kimm ker 
Us ni roti kha lén dé 


Ue ni ke’sa dé dén dé 


Emin kfir jala ki 


Usnt rola kerd gd 

Us nii roti dé dla kgran - 
ga’ 

se'b khmm Kir lea jahe ga 


sa’ra kBrja mar lea ho ga - 


jan dé .. ‘Let him do my work’ 
. ‘Let him take his food’. 


«+ ‘Let him give kara’, 
‘T would be doing the work’, 


“{ woud be weeping for him’. 


‘He would be given the food’. 


“Every work shall be done’. 


‘The whole loaned money would 
have been usurped’. 


te 


10. 


MW 


8t 


(i) To! lTkh Ma ho ga - 


(ii) 9’ k’er gla ho ga - 


(iii) 9° Cihee khFy reha ho 


(i)! Per IInda ho 24 - 
(i) of rlikkh dInda ho ef © - 


(i) of khét bala jana ho 


4) Oste khét ma ni ala janda- 
ho ga 


(i) khet ma hEl celdla gTa ho- 
a8 
(i) kere ma pani pala ja - 


stka 


(i) Ka kBeda phleTjakt 


(i) 9! ganda jata KE 


(ii) 9 giinda rehTa kEra - 


fi) ¢ git panda janda hoa - 
(ii) 9° r6ti khanda re'nda - 
hou 


anda hoa = 


(i) 9! roti khay 
Gi) 9" hora’ gal Uri phIrda ~ 


hoa 
(i) of roi jala kEia : 


(@ 9’ sorre’bla kira - 


“This would have been written’, 
‘He would have gone to the house’. 


‘He would have stayed there”. 


‘He might have been reading’. 


‘He might have been putting’. 


“The field is to be ploughed’. 


“He might have been in the habit 
of coming to the field’, 


‘He might not haye been able to 
come to the field’. 


‘The ficld might haye been 


ploug 


‘Water can be put into the 
pitcher’. 


“Whit are you moving about for’, 


c sings as he goes’, 
“Hee is always singing’, 
‘He goes on singing’, 


Hi 


s always eating’. 


‘He is always eating’, 


‘He is always on bad terms with 
others’, 


“He is always wi 


‘He is alvays 
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14, (i) o' dU’dd rEkhi plahda - ‘He keeps milk’. 


Gi) 9! kore bécci janda ho’ gs- ‘He would have been selling the Pe 
horses’ 
15. (i) _ 9! teri gael jana ca‘nda ho- © ‘He may be wishing to go with 
ga you’, 


IBF. Vartvat Vet Vat ¥e — Ve Ova Tat vy d--pvgrho pve 


Vv. M Ve Vs vy 
ay Sy ji (la-) ker (-d-) no- 
2 -n We) ja-(-d-) hd 
3 -zn kEr(-d-) hé- 
4) SL leg-(0) ja-GL) kid) ho ee 
1, 9! kim kee jala kfirda ho gi'- ‘He would have done the work’, 
2. pani an Igy janda hé ga - ‘The water might have begun to 
arrive,” 
3, o/ kEmm kErn Ig jala kErda - “He might have started"the work’, 
ho ga 
4, roti Khai jan leg jala kerdiho - ‘The food might have begun 
Ff to be taken’. 
19.7 Aux —— See page 56. ‘ 
\ 
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TRANSFORMATION OF pU'adi 


Tn this section we shall describe transfermational rules which will be 
applied to kernel sentences to generate all other sentences in the dialect, 
These rules, if applied, will render any sentence negative : 
Ta. 1. Ny [Ny (nG)] V —+ N, [Ny (nu) nt V -d- 
bRnta jaha —-» bEnta ni janda 
‘Banta is going’. ‘Banta is not going’. 
To. 2. N, A/Ns he —+ (i) Nini A/Ny 
(ii) Ny A/Ny nt 
bEota cknga he —— bata nt Raga 
‘Banta is good’ “Banta is not good’ 
—-» bfinta cEnga nv 
‘Banta is not good’, 
bEnta dakter b&—+ bEnta dakter ni 
“Banta is a doctor “Banta is not a doctor’, 
—— bEnta ni dakter 


Ta, 3. Ny [Ny (a0) Vg N,N, (a8) na V 
bEnta khet bahe g8 —— bFnta khet na babee 
“Banta will plovgh ‘Banta will not plough the field’. 
the field’. 

Tn, 4. Ny [Nz (n0)] V -# vy-1a vy(ea)——-N, Ny ni Vela vga 

N, Ny V-la ni v,-ga 


bEnta khét ma po'ne gla ho ga. 
“Banta might have reached the field’, 
—bifnta khét ma ni po'acla hoga.. 
—bEnta khét ma po'nela ni hogs, 
‘Banta might not have reached the field’. 


Tn. 5. Ny ni Ny Vn vi-la yyTa yo-d-+N, nd Ny V-n na v,Ta yy-0 
bEnte nf roti len dea kErla ker, 
‘Permit Banta to take food’, 
—b¥inte nai roti Jen na dea kEr, 
‘D> 10 t permit Banta to take food’. 
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Tn, 5a. Ny MO Ny V-a va-9 Vern v-#-+Ni OW Ne nd V-an Vo-0 
Os nd Hag mEcea Ie len de. 
‘Let him light the fire’, 
= Us nii fag nd miican dé, 
‘Do not let him to light the fire’, 


Tp 


The following rules, if applied, will turn the active sentence into passive ; 


Tp. 1. Ny [Ns (na)] V + Ny ni (Ny) V-na ca’-ie 


(ca’- will show 80 agreement with Ny in number) 


bate seeher jana caha 
‘Banta wants to go to the city’. 


-bEate nil sher ina ca‘ie. 
“Banta is required to go to the city’, 


Tp. 2. Ny Ng (nO) Vpt (1) Ny Vdint 
(2) Ny té Ny ni Vdint-d- 
(Vpt; stands for primary transitive verbal stems, 
Vaint: stands for derived intransitive verbal stems,) 


beEnta lathi tora —> ‘lathi tOta 
“Banta breaks the stick’, ‘The st'ck is broken’. 


thi nt t0tdi 


— biote 6 


Tp 3. Ny (Na (nuj} — Ni te (Ng) ni V-Ta vy ja-d- 


bEnta Emb khaha > bEate té fimb nf khala janda 
‘Banta is eating mango’. ‘Mango cannot be eaten by Banta’, 
Tp. 4, Nz [Ns (nd) Ns Vt + Ny nd Ny Va vyja aux 
lok babe nd senlasi kaha 
‘People have named Baba Sunyasi’. 
—-babé nii senTasi keha jahe ta 
‘Baba has been named Sanyasi’, 
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“The stick cannot be broken by Banta’, 


ve 
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Tp.5. Ny Ny Vt vo > Ny Vela vija 25 


he'm sikar khele g@—+> sékar ke'hila jahe go 
“We will hunt’. ‘Hunting is to be done’, 


pi'na pIhime g¢ + _pi'na plhala jahe ga 


‘The foodgains are ‘Grinding of foodgrains will be done”. 
to be ground’, 
Te. 
Rule for changing the primary verbal stems into causatives : 
Te. 1, N, Vint + N, Ni ni V-aUba aba 
bent roa + sfinta bénte ni roaba 
“Banta is weeping’, ‘Santa is making Banta weep’. 
Te.2. N, Ny Vt — (Ns) Ny (ni) Nz V-Uaba 
bfinta roti khaha + sEnta bnte ni roti khe!Oaba 
‘Banta is taking food’. ‘Santa is serving food to Banta’. 
bEnta kimm keira > bEnta kimm kerDaba 
‘Banta is doing work’, ‘Banta is getting work done.’ 


Te. 3. N, Ny ni Nz V-» N; Noni Ny te Ny VUaba 


bEnta s ni Emb déha—bEnta siinte nb banie tt Emb dUaba, 


‘Banta is giving mango to ‘Banta is getting mango from the 
Santa’- shopkeeper for Santa,’ 


TQ 
In this soetion rules are given to change any sentence jeto an interroga 
tive one, All the transformed sentences will caity question intonation, 


TQ1, S > S+Qinto 


This rule states that any sentence of the dialect can be transformed into 
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an interrogative sentence if its intonation pattern is exchanged with the ques- 
tion intonation pattern : 


2 22 

9! kEpre toa | — He is washing clothes. 

2 ee 

0’ kepre toa f — 1s he washing clothes? 
TQ2. S + (i) Kla+S+Qinto 


(ii) S4kTa+Qinto 


This rule states that any sentence can be transformed into the interrogative 
‘by putting /kla/ ‘what’ at the beginning or at the end of the sentence and also 
by shifting the normal intonation to the question intonation paitern : 


2: 3 2 

9° roti khiha | — Heis taking his food. 

2 es 

Kla of roti khaha f — Ishe taking his food ? 
1 2 


2! roli khaha Kla t — Is he taking his food ? 


(In the next rule 4 intonation will not be given but it will be understood 
to be present), 


TQ3. S + S}Adv-k 


According to this rule a simple sentence cam be transformed into the 
question type by inserting into the body of the sentence an adverb 
phrase formed around /kj adverb words such as /kithie) ‘where’, 
[ki'der/ ‘where’ / Klu/ ‘why’, / kIstra") ‘how’, /KE4/ ‘when’, /ktldka/ since 
‘when’ etc, Their occurence as already stated is mot fixed in a sentence, 


bRata jaha — Banta is going. 
—bénta jaha kiv — Why Banta is going? 
—bBnta ked jaha — When does Banta go? 
—bllata kBdka jaha — Since when has Banta been going 
there? 
—+bEnta kistrar jaba — How does Banta go there ? 
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TQ4 S + S4Adik- 


This rule takes care of adjectives and adjective phrases constituted around 
[k-] for transforming a simple sentence into the question type. The adjectives 


4 &re homophonous with the pronouns formed from /-k-/. In many cases they 
‘overlap -— 
[kItne/ ‘How much’? /kl'n-! ‘who’? /kIsk-/ ‘whose’? etc, 
chokre seul ni jaa” — The boys are going to school, 
~kltne chokre seul ni jah? — © How many boys are going to the 
school? 
kon soul ni jake — Whois going to school ? 
—ke'te chdkre scul ni jaha — Which boys are going to 
school ? 
we ~+kIske kTtne chokra ke'fe — Whose and how many boys are go- 
soul ni jaha’. ing to which school ? 
TQ5. S - Stoprok- 
This rule takes care of those sentences which are twansformed into 
interrogatives by substituting pronouns like :— 
[kIs| ‘who’ 2 [kSnf ‘who? ? 
[kTa/ ‘what’? 
..--for a noun or a noun phrase. 
bEnta sfote kee lithi mara, 
“Banta beats Santa with a stick’. 
< 


kon sfinte kag lathi mara, 
“Who beats Santa with a stick’? 
—+k5n sEnte kg ka mara 


‘who strikes Santa with what’ ? 
kon kiskee kla mara 


“Who strikes whom with what’ ? 
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TE 


Below are the rules which are applied to emphasise or give promir 


ence to particular elements in aa utterance : 


‘TE. 1. The clement to be emphasised is spoken at the highest pitch 


level and its position within the utterance is shifted :— 


ae 4 
bgata kOe pir ig | 
“Banta is staying at the well’, 
Sule. 4. 13 
—-kOa pEr & bEnta } 
‘Is Banta staying at the well? 
grate ot a 


—binta kie per | 
“Banta is staying at the well’. 


TE. 2. $ — S-ijhi (Emphatic particle) 
ijhi is placed at the end of the phrase to be emphasised, 
preceding phrase always carries the highest pitch level /1/ ; 

Sma | 4 
sEnte ng ni bEnte n& hi mara | 
“Not Santa but Banta killed”, 

1 233 
—chokra ph’el i ho gla | 
“The boy has failed’. 
It also occurs between iterated nouns : 
1 Dds 03) 
Tok 1 16k phlrd | 


‘Lots of people are wandering about’, 


The 


+= 
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TE, 3. S + S-bi 


According to this rule the sentence can be made emphatic by pulting 


r [bi ‘also’ in the sentence. It occurs after the phrase to be emphasised withia 
the utterence : 


bEnta bi gla. 

‘Banta also went’, 

mez roti bi de k& 4 gla 

‘Thaye also come back after handing over the food’. 
TE, 4, S + S}kla 


[k1a] isan emphatic particle which conveys surprise and ovcurs before 
the phrase to be emphasised, 


aad « 1 et 


bEnta Kla hE] bahe g& 
‘Banta will never plougn’. 


2 1 2 
jBtt kla diikan kfre ga f 


‘An agriculturist can never do business’, 
TE.5 Site 


It may follow ot precede the element to be emphasised in a sentence 
and thus reinforces the emphasis -— 


2 3 2 
t kim ta bihot kgra |—~‘He works a lot’. 
2 3 2 
pinta ti? gla s@her |——‘Banta has gone ta the city’, 


ta’) may also occur with fi. Tt may even be followed by Jif : 
pinte neata petha i bEthana — 


| "Banta is to make the mess of cach and eyery thing’, 
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lo’ hi ta t5’ bOra kimm kez 
‘This work which you do is bad for you’, 


/t@/ may occur in iterated form. In this position it carries the 
highest pitch : 


1 1 a 
te tf = ma jaha } ——'That is why I go’. 
TE.6 © S——+ S+e (emphatic particle) 


{e/ may occur between iterated nouns or pronouns for emphasising 
the element in the utterance (like /i/) : 


mz khét ma jaha——‘ 


go to the field”, 
mé e ms khét ma jiha——‘Only I go to the field’. 


mé& khét ¢ khet ma jaha——‘T go only to the field’, 
(Here it may be in free variation with /i/) 
mé khét i khét ma jaha —‘I go only to the field’. 
TE. 7. S — S+Ski or SEhi+(pa'l) 
/s&i/ and /pz'la] follow /ta/ frequently. 


‘These emphatic particles mean some sort of ultimatum. They emphasise 
the verb phrase : 


bat ta kre sEi — ‘Lethim go’. 
jhe t sli pe'la jé Os nd sRbek na deha td’ mé bt admi nt 
‘Let him go. 1 will each him a lesson, If Tdon’t 1 may not be 
called « man’. 
TE. 8. S + Sthi 


It occurs only initially in the sentence with /,| meaning ‘of course’ or 
“yes: 


ha, to’ Othe gla ta 
‘Of course, you might have been to that place’. 


es 


ot 


TE.9. S + S+thore 

Te follows 2 noua phrase, It intensifies the negation of a sentence 
me Us ng thora se'mjala ta 

‘I did my level best to make him understand’, 

mian® (hora keha ti 


“We gave him many warnings’. 


TE. 10, The item to be emphasised is reiterated + 
Ker Ker mi cErea hori é 
“The matter is discussed in every house’. 
clinge cfinge kera ké chokre jaha 
“Boys of good families are going’. 
sonde sinde diss bEij ge 
Sleep did not come until ten o'clock. 
Khande khande bat? hoia 
‘Discussion took place during the meal’. 


ronde ronde rat ho gt 
“The weeping continued as night fell.’ 


jande jande thBkk gle 
“While going 1 became tired’. 


‘There is another pattern of reiteration in the redialect in which the item 
reiterated has 4 form which occurs only in this position and does not convey 
any meaning except emphasis :— 

pani fani pi kj gla - ‘He went after having drunk water’, 
cEnge cUnge kpre lé a&- ‘Buy good clothes’, 


jmde jUnde rit ho gi + ‘It became dark while T was going’, 
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TE. 11, S——-$+blss (eiaphatic particle) 
Tt may occur at the beginning or in the centre or at the end of 
sentence, Itmay occur along with /bi/ or /ij : 


hOn biss bi kr 
biss kEr hUp 

mEri t& bess i 
bFss 


TE.12 ——-+S+pd 


To _kiimm ker 


~ ‘Stop now’. 
= ‘Stop now’. 
bEs - ‘Ihave stopped (with emphasis). 
> ‘Do this work nly’. 


Thisirule states thatlany clement within an utterance can be emphasised 


by using demonstrative pronouns (dp) before that element: 


kota jaha 
Via kota jaha 
3 kora jaha 


To’ Koya jaha 


‘A horse is going’. 
‘That horse is going’, 
“That horse is going’. 
“This horse is going’. 


‘Thus all the demonstratives empha sise the demonstrated clement within 


&n utterance, 
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PHRASE FORMATION 
is section phrase formation rules are given, These rules transform 


5 terminal string into a phrase. The phrase obtained by applying the rules, 


can be used as a substitute for an element belonging to the same syntactical 
class. 


Int 


TNP:. N, [Ne (0)] V + Ni K-[N; (00)] V-na 
bEnta jiha > = b€nte ka jana 
Banta is going > Banta’s going 
bEnta k’ore nimara + bate ki Kore nfl marna 
Banta is killing the horse-+ Killing of the horse by Banta 
biinta bEss ma ji 


+ biinte ka bass ma jana 


Banta goes by bus > Going of Banta by bus. 
.y TNP,, Ni Nz (nd)V + N, K-V-I-N; 

This rule states if the above stated terminal string is to be reduced to a 
noun phrase, the position of the verb will be shifted to the place of N, and Ny 
will fll the place vacated by the verb, The verb stem will take (—I-) 
perfect form, 

mi chokre ni roaba + mi karoala chokra 
‘The mother makes the child Making the child weep by 
weep. mother, 
bFnta K’a be'dda — dente ka be'dia Ka 
Banta is cutting grass, + Grass cut by Banta, 
. TNPs. (i) Ni V -+ V-d (ho-L-a) N; 
) Ny Ny (nal) V —+ Ne (nit) Ved-(ho-I)N, 
sEnta jaha > jfnca hota sfata 
Santa is going > Santa's Going 
beds] birsa > bérsda bade} 
Cloud is rajning > Raining cloud 
bFota s nte ni mara > sEntc nU marda hola bénta, 
Banta is beating Santa, > Banta beating Santa 
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TN. N, LOut)} Yo + Ny (nd) V-n-ala Ny 


This rule reduces a sentence into a noun phrase. The operation changes 


every verb into a noun of azency, te 
bEnta roti khaha —> {i khéne-ala b"nta 
Banta is eating food, Food eater Banta, 
aSker p'ande manja ~> pande minjne-ala adker 
The servant cleans the utensils Utensil cleaner (servant). 
patbari khét ni mina => Khet of minuc-ala patbari 
Patwari measures the ficld, Field measurer Patwari, 
TNP,. NipisNyV > (i) No -ala Ny 
(ii) N, K-Na 
e age x ve 
bente pas lathi ha > lathi-ala benta « 
+ béinte ki lajhi 
Banta has a stick, > Banta with a stick, 
> Stick of Banta, 
chokre pas k'era hy» > Kereala chokra 
Boy has a pitcher. > Boy with a pitcher, 
> chokre ka ke'pa 
+ Pitcher of the boy, 
TNP,. NAV > AN 
chokra mota ha > miéta chokra ¥ 
The boy is fat. + Fat boy, 
kOri chéti ha > chow kOri 
The girl is small +> Small girl, 
Tathi ordi hae > nerdi lathi 


The stick is strong > Strong stick. 
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In ® sequence of sentences that share 2 common subject, application of 
the followiug rules reduces VP into an adverbial phrase : 
TAGVP,, S, Sp — Ni Ne V=dé hifi (N,) V-a 
— NN Vi k-(Ny) Vea 


S, > biala royi khaha, 
Banta is taking food 

— bénta pani piba, 
Banta is drinking water. 


S; —+ bénta roti khande ht pani piba, 

Immediatety after taking food Banta drinks water, 
Ss; —+ binta réti kha ke pani piba, 

After eating food Banta drinks water, 


TAdvP;. $1 + Ni (Ni) V_ $ 
] -ké bid 


=> N, ke 
S. — Ni(NyV Ne N,V 
According to this rule the subject is not shared, 
S: — bgnta (khét) jaha, 

Banta goes (to the field), 
S, —+ sinta roti khaha. 


Santa takes food. 


Sy —>bginte ke jane ké bad sfinta roti khaha. 
After the departure of Banta, Santa takes food. 
Si: + sUrj nlkta, 
The sun rises, 
S: — sénta rdti pekaba, 
Santa cooks food, 
Sy -> SUrj nfkige ke bad sata rati pokiba—— 


After the sun rises Santa cooks food, 
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TAdyP; S;—-+N, (Ni)V) 


J———N, (N,N, V-n-khater/baste V <a 


Si— > NiNsV-8-) 


Bs 


TAdvP, 


According to this rule the subject is shared by both 
the sentences : S, changes into an adverb phrase, 


— sgnta jaha—Santa goes. 
— Sgnta roti khae gi——Santa will take food. 


+ sfinta roti khane khater/baste jaha— 


Santa goes to take food. 


— bénta pzse bi'tta—— Banta earns money. 
— bénta ker pabe gi—-~Banta will build a house. 


> bénta ker pine bastee pase bEtta—— 


Banta earns money for building a house. 


> Ni(Ny)V ) 
J—S,+Ni NV-n- bastie/khater- 
+ NAN) Ve) N(nd) N V- 
According to this rule S, is transformed into an adverb 
phrase if it does not share the subject of S. 


— blinta sinte ni pé&se deha——Banta gives money to 


Santa. 


— sinta bay kEre Santa will erect a fence, 


—+ bfnta bar kerdne baste sfinte ni pzse déha— 


For erecting the fence Banta gives money to Santa. 


« 
Ay 


7 


Ina sentence sequence, application of the following rules will nomin 


alise a sentence which can occupy the place of a subject, object, compliment 


or in apposition to any noun : 


a 


sae anes 


S,45,.—-—+aia +5, jEno+S, 

— —nlu’ §, (k+) Sp 
—~+IoS1 (K-) Se 

——+10' (bat) S, (K-) Sp 
To!’ (bat) S$, 
(k-) Sy 


These rules state that with the insertion of zsa, jUno, niui~.,(k-), To’.. 


(k-) ete, the sentence can be nominalise 


TNom! 
th y 
' 
’ 
b 
0 


— esa sina jEno 9’ ciilla jahe ga——lIt is heard that 
he may go. 

Jia I" ea jfno of bimar hoa——It seems as if he is ill. 
—-m@ t6 nl sdca” ke to mére pas a ja 

I think in this way that you should come to me. 

+méri se’la t6 nu’ ke to" pleche hEtt ja—— 

In my opinion you should come back, 


sikh ka term To’ & ké c! gErib Ki stba kere—— 
It is the duty of a sikh that he should serve the poor. 


S, in this sentence is in apposition to noun ‘séba”” 
—snlu k3n esha ké méta bap ggrib hoe —— 

No body wants that his father may be poor. 

—Osne niu? kéha ké the’m rim gel btho—— 

He asked them to take the rest, 

(In these sentences S, occurs as an object to the verbs 


—o! la kaha ma sa‘ra jana— 
What he says I know every thing. 
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kk dé sal ma des emir ho 
It is heard that country will become rich within a year 


or so. 


The following transformations, if applied cantransform a sentence Into 
It may qualify any noun, Generally sentence sequence 


am adjectival clause. 
is S, S, (where S, is adjectival clause) but it may be reverse also ;— 
TAGCL, S,8, —(')S, jo S, 
—(d) SS, 9° 
[a'/ and /j6/ represent the pronominals, 
—o' chokri ai thi jey'i petlale r#ha. (S; S.) 
The girl came who lives at Patiala. 
bEnta esa i kOsta semabega jisa tera, 
Banta will get stiched such shirt as yours, 
=+j6 chOkra g5 ma rEha 9’ ala 1a {S, S,) 
The boy who lives in the village (he) came here. 
—+j6 bite gi s6 dekhi jahe gi (Sy S,) 
Whatever happens that shall be seen. 
kop # jo gErib na réha ho (S, S,) 
There is nobody who has never been a poor. 
6 Ere ga sO ck’ye ga (Sy S,) 
Who-so-ever deftes he is sure to be subdued, 
J ala o' jahe ga bi (Ss Si) 
‘Whosoever takes birth he is sure to die one day. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSE FORMATION RULES 


TAdvCL S, S,—~+prom+S,+(Prom)S, 
or (prom)+Ss-+(prom+)S: 


According to this rule a sentence can be transformed into an adverbial 
clause in a sequence of S, S;. The clause so formed is introduced by j- and 
followed by pronominals of time, place, manner etc, Such as cahe, jEnu— 
kgde.. 

Ta S&:Ss—— _{j)- S2 ()S; 
+ or (JS, j-Ss 


(i) Sa j-8, 
iS, 0S, 
oS, §St 


~(cah)-S (per) Si 
+S, cahe Sy 


1. jEdk ¢ téra kfmm pEbe 4 jai (S, S,) 

Whenever yon have got any business you may come. 
2 jd tekk lerai bind nt hOndi t37 na jar (S,S,) 

‘You should not go till the war ends. 


3, jls din 13 aia mz bi ala ta (S, 8,) 
I came on the same day on which you came, 
4, jis dIn roti khani hd t kere a jf (S.S1) 
On the day when you want to cat your meals you should eome to 
the house. 
5, jlthze méra khet & mi a! dess dea’ gi (S, S,) 
T will let you know where my field is. 
6, jlthe tk hoegi he'm br tere gl chile” gé (S, S,) 
As far as possible we will also be going with you. 
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7. Mtne p&se dene bEna Utne hi dehe ge (S,S,) — — 
We will give you the same amount which is due. 


8, jesa kEmm kfiena esa kr é (8,5,) be 
You may do whatever you like. 


9, binté jd roti khae ga jd 15 khaa ga (S, Sei 
Banta will take his food whem you take, 


10, bEnta kEmm ni kErda jo o' kaha— 
Banta never does that work which he agrees to do. 


11. 9’ Otna kEmm ni kErda jltna pee'li kEre ta (S, 83) — —— 
He does not do as much work as he used to do before. 
12. cahe ta’ nEraj ho me t Us ka ni janda (S, S,) 
You may feel it but 1 will not go to his house. 
13, 9 dephter jBrur ae ga cahe biimar br kT’ na ha (S, $2) — — 
He will surely attend the office though he may be ill. 
14. cahe mErna KIv 1a pEbe me Csnu ni chEdda (S,S,) 
| Come what may I will never leave him. 
15. j[stra” biota pula Ostre k*mm ni hUnda (S,S,) 
It is not possible to get the work donc like this as Banta wants. 
16, jlkee t3' bola Ostra kEmm ni benda (8,5))—  — 
As you say it is not possible to get it done like that. 
17. nue kgmm k&rna Eccha jker bUra na Igges (S,8,) — — 
It is better to do work in such a way that it may not look bad. ‘ 
18. j€ 9’ koi bat kira 13 0’ nd boli (S.S,) 
If he says any thing you should not speak against him. 
19. mére Jada gi ta ma jfrur 2 dma ga (S,S,) 
If I remember I will certainly bring it, 
20, Istra IFga ji 
It seems as if Ram is not feeling well. 


amar hda. 


tol 
21. glide per ecchi thr” beth ja (@sa na hd) kEde de’ka ane per gir 
pepe (S,8s) 
Sit properly at the cart so that you may not fall down by some jolt, 
22, mae roti khaha” kde mTnu pU~kkh na leg j% (S82) 


Lam taking my food so that L may not feel hungry. 


Two or more sentences may be joined by conjunctions such as /Er/ ‘and 
{pir} ‘but? {pl 
repeated, 


‘then’. The shared clements in the {transform are not 


sfnta réti khaha. 


Santa is eating food, 


—+S,-bfinta g9 jaha Er sinta roti khaha. 
Banta is going to the village and Santa is taking food. 
S,+bEnta roti kha 
Banta will take food. 


S, bEnta pani pibe gi 

Banta will drink water. 

‘S,—>bFata royi bi khahe ga Er pani bl pibe ga 
Banta will take food and also drink water, 

Te.2 |ekr) 

S, bEnla roti khae ga 
Banta will take food. 

S, bEinta c'a ni pibe ga 
Banta will not take tea, 

—+S,-bEnta roti khie ga pr ca’ nf pibe ga 

Banta will take food but not tea, 
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S, mg bEnte nu kaha ga 
T will speak tc Banta. 


S, 90! kEmm ni kErda. 
He does not do work. ve 


S8,+me bfnte nu kahd gi pgr o’ kgmm ni kerda. 
Twill speak to Banta but he does not do any work, 
When &, is joined with 3, by /pEr/ Ss is always negative. 
To3  S,+(N,)— 


1) 
JN Vi Ya 
Sit(N)—Va) 


This rule states that when two sentences share every thing but verbal 
base, thon yerbal base of S, may be placed before the verbal base of the Ss 


S, bEnta naha - Banta is taking bath, 


S,  bEntat‘oa - Banta is washing bi 

S,—->bfinta naha t'oa - Banta is takinga bath and doing the 
washing. 

S,  m& Opperce'js - Tamclimbing up. 

S, me hétha Oyeka - T get down, 


S,;——+me Opper hath ce’ra Otra - 1 am going upyand‘down, 


SON, Vi) (@ (kia) N, V kla Ny 
Te. 4 )+ ii) (che) Ni V cahe Ny 
S:+Nz Vs) (iil) (aa) Ny V na Ny 
This rule states that when S, and S, do not share subject but'jverbal 
base, then with the insertion of kla ka the subject of S, is shifted 
and placed after the second “kla’ and the transformed sentence “may {drop 
the remaining part of the S.. 


S$; me jaha gi - Iwill go. 


S, to! jahe ga + You will go. 
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Sj+kla me jake gi kla ty: I may go or you may. 
S$ bent khihe ga - Bant will eat, 
8, sint khahe ga - Sant will eat. 
S,cihe bgnt khale cihe sfot - Either Bant eats or Sant. 
Si bEnta jaha - Banta is going. 


8, sEnta jaha - Santa is going. 


snd bEnta jahe ni sfata- Neither Banta goes nor 
Santa, 


In the dialect, clauses or sentences may be introduced by introducers. 
They introduce matching or contrasting clauses or sentences which may 
have some elements common. In such cases the conjunction is not stated, 
The following are some frequently used introducers : — 


koi . koi = — some some 
baja... baja — some other 
phelana phelina— such such 
I'ma ..  t'mka— someone some one 
kOchh..  kOchh — some some 


Tint. 1 SN (Ny) Vi) 
S, N (Ne) Va)—koi Ny Vy koi Vy 


This rule states that if any introducer is inserted to introduce S, S,, 
where both have a commoa object, the subjects are replaced by the introducer 
and the object in S, will be dropped. 

S, bEnta ko'ye béca - Banta is selling horses. 

S, sEnta ko'yekherida - Santa is buying horses. 


S, kdi ko're beca koi-~ Some oneis selling and some one 
kbBrida— is buying the horses. 
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S, ram kEria deha  - Ramis giving a loan. 
S, bfinta klirja leha © - Banta is taking a loan. 
S, baja kerja deha  - Some one gives and the other 
baja Jeha takes loan. 
8, phglana kerja déha - Such person gives and such person 
philana Jeha takes loan, 
S, Imka kFrja léha - Some one gives and some one 
fimka deha takes loan. 
S, kUoch kere leh — - Some are giving and some are 
kOcch déha” taking loans 
Tende S; N (XN) V) () No V-I-(n)N—V-I— 
S, N (XN) V) —> (ii) N na Y—nVde—(Er) N V—sn 


V—de 


(ii) N oka V—na ta Er N ka 
V—nata 


This rule states that S, S, having separate subjects can be combined 
with any of the conjunctions, The second part of the rule states that the 


transformation indicates the simple verbal bases transform into similar 
compound verbal bases :-— 


Si bgnta - Banta js coming. 


S, efddi cEla - Train is in motion. 


(i) Sy brnta ala or pEddi cEli 
As Banta came the train steamed off. 
(ii) S, bEnte ni ande Er géddi ni ciinade 


As Banté reached the train steamed off. 


(i) S, binta ki ana ta Er geddi ka cBlna ta 
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51S; are reduced toa nominal phrase and linked with /Er/, [tit 
marks the obliterated entity of the sentences. 
Tta S > N, (N; najV 
S, = Ny (Ns ni)V 
Sy (i) Ni ti NN, bi Ny Ved 
(i) Ny ti Ny Ny ti Ny VeVie 
(ii) N, & pase reha Ny na bi N, V-na ni V-de 


(iv) Ny td pases reha N, bi Ny ni V-d- 


(®) MN, th pise réhla Np ta Np V-Vj 
(vi) Ni @ N, ni Ny biN, V 
These rules apply to those sentences which share everything but the 
subject, 
S, binta roti Khana - Banta is taking food, ‘a 
S, snta roji khaha - Senta is taking food. 


S, (i) bEnta ti bénta sémta bi rott khaha 
What to talk of Banta, Santa is also taking food, 


(i) bEnta ti banta sénta 1h roti kha 1é 
What to talk of Banta, let Santa should take the food. 


(ii) bénta ta (k) pase réhla sEnte ni bi roti khani ni midi 
What to talk of Banta, éven it is not Possible for Santa to 
take his food, 
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(iv) bénta ta” pase réhTa sénta bi roti ni khande eS 


What to talk of Banta even Santa is not taking his food, 
(v) blnta 2 pase réhla spota ta roti kha ja. 
‘What to think of Banta let Santa should take the food. 


(vi) bEnta € benta ni sEnta bi roti kh&ha 


It is not only Banta even Santa is also taking food, 


Tej. 1. S, NivA V) @ N, te N, A/D V 
S NoA Vj-- Ss (i) N, Ne te A/D V 
(iii) N, Na jasa A/D V ye 


(iv) Niesa i A/D VY j sa Ny 
(vy) N, Otena i A/D V_ jltna Ny 


This rule states that the above transformation may be applied only on 
the'sequence of those sentences which have everything common but the 
subject, The occurrence of an adverb or an adjective in the sentences 
should {ill the slot of predication. 


(ta) [iJ [50] [j830/ete, express comparison. 
S,+blinta chota ba - Banta is small, 
S:>sEnta chdta ha - Santa is small, y 


S,>(i) bante té sEnta chota he 


Santa is smaller than Banta. 


(ii) bEnta sinta t€ chota he 
Bahta is smaller than Santa, 


(iii) bEnta sente jéisa chéta hie 


Banta is as small as Santa, 
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(iv) bEnta asa t (chdta) haBsa jagsa sEnta 
Banta is as small’as Santa, 
(v) bEnta Otna i or hi chota hz jltna sEnta 
Banta is exactly as small as Santa 
T-thor  S, > N (N/A) (na) V) 


J—+8,—+N,AIN thora iV ke 
Sy> N(N/A) V—) (KebBi) (jo) N V (ni) 


This rule states that S:S, if they share some elements can be transformed 
{nto a single sentence by inserting ‘th6ra i, (not at all or ‘kebEi’ (so that), 
Si moti mota hae ~ Moti is fat, 
S, moti d3ra - Moti rans, 
S, mdti mota thora i kebi 9’ dirda ni 
Moti is not so fat that he cannot run. 
S,0! kimm kéra - He is doing work, 
S, of thekka - Heis tired. 
->S,—+ 9’ kiimm théra i kira jo thEkk gla 
He never work how cam he be tired, 
$,10' bEnte ni mara - ‘He beats Banta, 
S,>tS k'ebrama = You feel disturbed, 


S;—9' béinte nO mar thora i diiga jo tc’ k'ebrama 


He is not going to beat Banta that you are feeling disturbed. 


pUadi, Texts 
I 
sktt_tia 


Tkk rije k& seit (ia hO gid, kk dIn oo’ Spne bal 
bicla ma bejbla bata ker reha ta. batd kerde kurde n& her 
Ti ni pUcchla ke of Kis ka p'ag khaha, sa'rid ne raje no 
khOs Kime ke baste Keha, “he'm ta tha'ra i pag khaha”, ge'b 
'@ choti cOpp béthi Jo’ se’b kOchh dekh xBhi ti, of kUcch 
ni boli. raje nz sa'riy ni pUechene ke bad Us PEr bi Io’ 
sOal kErla, 9’ pher bi cUpp rithi. rije n# debara phér Us 
au pchla pfr of phér cOpp kr gf Us kr cUpp ka raje 
ng karen pUchla, thori der ke bad choti ti n& bat karne 


bastes rdje ki trph dékhla, raja Os ia Ekha nO dekh na 


sEkla. Us n@ rije ni Io’ bat kErme te Et jane baste Bry 
keri pEr of Epni jldd pir Frla reha, Os n& pher of bi sUal 
Krla ke of Kis ka pag khaha. raje ki choti Gi B® bap ke 
sa'mene beth jor ke rj ki, “me ts ka jOab Sgel nfhi 


dé sBkdi j5gel the’me mInu gUstakhi ki miphi ni Inde", raje 


n® keha, “tc” bina kIsi dir ke Epne dll ki bat beta”, 
choti ti boli, “he raja Ts dUnia m& koi kisi ka pag 


mi khanda hir koi Epna hi pag khaha”. 


raja sco sOn k& pela td bohet khOsi hola pir phe Os 
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ni bshet gOssa ala, Os nwo sania Os te bRria” ta ke bla ta 
Ecche Ecche rajla ké lEpkla gal kir dé pir saria te choti ka 
bia Tkk kori ké gal kirdéa, choti f n& Ts kori nO muttha gekle 
Er Us nO [kk tokri ms pi ke bin ni ofl pki. cBldi ckldi 
5 Tek jlga ponci Othe Ikk chota ja toba ti. Epone kori pit 
ni Othe chidd k&® gel IFpde saher ma roti lén cli gti 

Os ke jane ke bad Os kori ng dekbla ke jer kag Os 
tobe ma a ke naba o slphed ho ja, Os na@ bi "pene core 
hFitth p&r mame sUru klr dé, kUce dér ke bid 9 Os tobe 
ke papi kk pone ofa. jfd tobe ka pani Us ke jlsm no legla 
te Os ke sare ogre hoe Eng niime nerde ho gle. 
Udder jfd 3 apes ai te Tkk khObsirt admi ni dekh ke 
hEran hoi Gr Os té Epene kori pti ka pEta pUccern IMgi. jid 
Us admi nf sari barta sendi Er Us ni kin & gla f 9 
bohet KkhOsi hoi. kOcch der ke bad Os ni © gal Ikke taje 
ni mllen ai, raja dekh k® b3bet hEran hola Er Us choi ti 


ke p&ra ma gir k& Epeni pUll békhson 1Egla; 


Digitized by Panjab Digital Libra j 


mere 


i 
ne 
mera g 
g3 ka nd nerru hg. Io petlale te dis mil Er 
rajpere t@ sEtt mil ke phensle pfr he. Is te kali ka fésrm 


Tkk mil ke 
Is 5 
kaha fr Io 


Sther ta/tha, 


Feche clic 


phensle pEr =. 


mi Ikk bia the he. Is nd lok raje nel ka killa 
bi kPha ke Jo 93 Kse blkhet ma Tkk b3 


mt bE 
md baht sare Ick rhe té, loka ke gujare bEre 


@. raja Epni pEija no bshet plar kere ti Er loka 


ke pele ké baste hnmésa kimm kEre ti. koi bi taket ala klse 
girib ni dOkkh ai dé sike ta, bir Kise ki poli ka raja 
kalal rekkhe ta. 

Ikk din raje ne Epeni nici nU Ikk risse prr nEcne baste 
keha. Os ne bdbet fecha nfice ke dekh raje na khOs he 
ke To sira seher Us nti bikhes déa, nici ne Is pEr raj 
Kine ké baste fpene Tkk sEker no khtlar de dea, Us n# 
loka pir bohet jOlm kirne su'ru kEr dée. 

Tkk din Ikk siti srt pie Os ng jOlm kfrla, Os siti ort 
ne Us na Fr Os ke s'are seher ni gitk jane ka sErap dé 
dé Us ka sfrap dena ti ge sther Tkk pil ma fe kg (eri 


gla, Is 


tira Is gi ke the Ki babst keha jaha, 
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Ti 


ciper sl ka mela 


mare pUad ke pase ka To’ méla bohet meshur be. hari kid 
phisla jEd pfkk cUka ti fo mela pira, béri dar dar te lok 
Is méle n® dekhne ke baste ama Er Is maake Fpenia sOkkha 
tara. am klrke sUkkha tiene baste lok devi pir gUlgella ka 
pirsad bEnda. Is devi ka n5 sitla mai he, léka ka Io’ 
j&kin he ke jé kise ke mata nll abe ta sitla mai ki sUkkh 
dé déo bUs cbtt hi mata mbr pa ja Fr thore bi dIna ma 


meri raji ho jaha, 


jfd Jo! méla pera ta méle ma thik Intjam kine baste 
stkar pUls peja. pUls ké sepahi méle ma Ze hr admi timi 
ke mal fr jan ka kblal rEkkha. je kisi kT koi oj khoi jahe 
ta Us ki tllas kira fr jitni jkldi ho slka UOtni jildi cor na 
pPkerne ki kira. Ts Kirke mele ma lok bye Fram ke gal 
Epnia sUkkha tarke devi mata ke gUn ginde khUsi khUsi ker 


no Ama, 


Ts méle ke Wgene ke bFkhet m5sm_ bi bEri Ecchi héa. sirdi ka 
Ekbir hoa Fr girmi Be ai ni hUndi. Is Kirke Is mism na 


lok b5bet caha, 


as pis ke lok kore Korla, rithi gidia Er tangla pr mela 


dekhen ama, méle ma bhet sare mEdari Epne jadu ke kEmal 
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diidha ke loka” nd khUsi kUra, kfdere baal pEdid kia” d3ya~ kira kat 
Tok nam jlta’ {stra Ts mile mids pis ke lake ka hEr Eng koi deyh 


sBka Er loka ke jlben ki cati ka n€nd le sEka. 


Iv 
miri pEneet ki bp 

mare 3 ké lok pola té hi Fpene phagsle pincet ma 
nkber—ke olut kbCsi Jeta, jld — ka sirker p& pfncest ka 
kEnUn bénala Us dIn ka té bliss blr kEmm pfneeti rae ké 
g&l hoa puneet mi car pine 3 Er Tkk sBrpenc € .© phe 
loka Kia be{i gal cOne jaht fr cUne g@ plne Tpene ma te 
hi Tkk na ser sEtpenc cUn léha, 

pEnca ki con ki sma bi bfra rate pole ala hoa, hers 
hdi Epne pie te kbFra klre pEnc ka sIphta ke pUl be phil 
jaha. Koi bi echai Echai ni AUndi jeri Uprne bEnde ké gal nl 
jorde. ker ker m4 copa ke sfba hor ksi chree nt bUndi, chote 
chdte becce nare Jande grité ma pblrde raha. KEi Kora ma 
lepai }5n Wg jaha. KFi lok Yona dna m& Tkk dMsre ke dost 
bEn jaha. : 


jIs Tn Vola yRnia héa Os dln 18 b¥ss sebe mare tape 
ke g3 ke loka pa hor koi kExm if ni hOnda. koi eelia ma 
te bow ni Vi¢da phha, Joi boyy pine ki tertk’ mnpey loka 
ni dEssda__phira, ; 


m vil jfd bow ka netije nfkla 5 bi 


sEma_dékhne 


4 
hda, sire 16k beri bésebri ké geal nEtije ki lin sUna, jlfe hoe 
ka sire gi ma jBlUs kedda Er Os ke mare Mma, Is ke bad 
Sire pase thEnd jEhi pa jaha Er blr koi rim e@l kEmm 
KEm iEg pba, 

Ts tBra gi ke loka ke cCine de pfnc Unna ke blr 
Jerdi cxpre ka phitsla KEra Er loki ma kk dOsre ke baste 


plar pada bra, 


y 
moti 
mare pS mai Ikk méti bUra raha, o 3° ke sire loka 
og plara Mga, Os ké plare IBgene ki karen Os ka kEmm & 
Hs Kise no koi cj Kite t€ megipi hoe © moti bUse ni kaha, 
‘moti ki bi lo term & ke’ jd tBk 3 cij la ke ni dInda Us 
nd c&n nf péndi, 
moti dis sala ki Omer ka tha jfd Os ki ma mfr gl. 
Os dln > bEhet rola ta, Os ni Os kt ma behet plar kerla 
KEre ti. jEd 9 baber hOnda 2 9 Os kr bidik ma ker ke 
baher pathi reendi. Os ké blna nd 9 roti khandi na pani 
plndi, pUkkhi tehai no dikdi rendi. 
méti ki mai kag m¥ma ta Er moti ki jlndgi ka blgeyna 
na ta, sire din baher khét ma bathla roi jahe ta, jld kide 
roti ki pUkkh (Eggi i jo kOcch bi Kise n& dé dea 9 khake 


per ma ki Tad ma ron 2g jainda, Ts 1fra ronde mi Os 


nGkGi sal bo ge. Ikk din g3 mai Tkk saddu ala, Os (n= baher 


re 


AS 


plple ke héth déta la lea, ants ki mism ti moti na baher 
phirde no jed pala isgla ti 9 bi suddU ki fons pr agke 
seep Ig ale, moti schda bi gla Sr ronda br gla, sildU  né 
j@d Os ki Io halt dekhi i Os da maxi te Os ke rona ka 
Karem pOcchla, moti ng Epeni siri dOkhh pari kibani sadd nd 


pa di sddd KP EARR ta bE hinju & g& sid me moti 


no Fpphi ma lé léa, saddu ka moti ni plar kama t@ Er 
moti kd bEdelena ta, Os din te moti ki sari jlndgi bEdsl gi. 
Os ne ropa chidd déa, 5 bir bekhet loka ki séba km Bg 
pla. jIthe bi kite koi dOkkhi hOnda moti Othe bi ji—ke 


dOkkh bidan Ig janda, 


VI 
DIALOGUE 


“ce bildeb to’ kithe jaha” 

“alte bi ne” 

“1 cuth kid te bdlen Ifg gla” 

“gla Is ma cutth ki keri bat 2” 

‘pith ma ti tere sitkes plkpla thola Er mf nu kBha 
1a Kite ni ja dla”. 

“rp Wj meri merebe bTndi kt pési &. Ts ke baste mfou 
petlaje jana” 

Klu thare plr Kse ne daba lr dea’ 


“a ho” 
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“Ts ne” 

ugg Ada ka) Mirtara eee pisre pase riba” 

‘ils ki bap bEta mEkndme baj 2” 

“a ho” 

“ge Us i to bat va pOcch jit kite koi exgra hoa 
Usi ka hetth hoa” 
“phér hOn kia er! kulo admit behet kbErab 2 

“ma ti pai rfbb ké Opper dori chdg di dékho rEbb 
la kfra’”” 

“hOn to’ ks bEss per jahe ga 

“jchri Tkk bEje jaha” 


“fecha phér ti pai cEta pEt cEl bekhet t6 ho gla 


cha sasri kal” 


“shsri kal 


bn 
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English Translation 


T 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS 


A king had seven daughters. One day he was sitting talking to his family. 
While talking, he asked each daughter, “Whose fortune do you enjoy ?” The 
six daughters, in order to please the king, said, “We enjoy your fortune”. The 
youngest was sitting silent and watching all this, She did not say anything at 
all, After asking the others, the king also put this question to her. Even then 
she kept silent, The king asked her the cause of the silent, After some time 
the youngest daughter looked at the king to talkto him, The king could not 
bear her looks. She requested the king to refrain from asking this question. 
But he was adamant, He asked her again, “Whose fortune do you enjoy )” 
The youngest daughter of the king humbly answered her father,“‘I cannot reply 
to this question until you excuse my frankness”, The king said, “Tell me what 
isin your mind, without fear”. The youngest daughter spoke, “O, king, in 
this world nobody enjoys anybody else’s fortune.” 

On hearing this truth the king was at first very pleased and then he was 
very much enraged. He married all his other daughters to rich princes but 
married the youngest toa leper. The youngest bent her head before that 
leper and went to the forest after putting him in a bas 
unable to walk, 

Then she reached somewhere. There was a small pond. She left her 
leper husband there and went to a neighbouring town to beg for some food, 

After she went away, the leper saw that the crows bathing in that pond 

became white aod beautiful. He started moving with his diseased limbs, 
After some time he reached the water. When the pond water touched his 
his body, all the parts of his body became healthy, 
On her return his wife was surprised to see a handsome man and began 
sking him the whereabouts of her leper husband. When that man related the 
whole story and she was convinced, and became very happy, After some 
time she accompanied him to see the king. The king was highly surprised 
to see all this, He fell to her feet and begged her pardon, 


et, because he was 
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I 
MY VILLAGE 


The name of my village is Nar-ru, It is situated at a distance of ten 
miles from Patiala and seven miles from Rajpura, the Kauli Railway Station 
is one mile away, 


There is a big ruin in this village. People call it the “Fort of Raja Nal”. 
They also say that once upon a time this village was a very big city. The 
People of this city were well off. The king used to love his subjects very 
much and he used to do everything for their welfare, No rich man could 
harm the poor. The king used to look after the good of everyone. One day 
the king ordered his dancer to present a rope dance, She danced very nicely. 
The king was so pleased by her performance that he granted the whole city 
toheras a prize. The dancer authorised one of her relatives to reign over 
the city. He began to rule the people mercilessly. 


One day he was very cruel toa Sati woman, That noble women prayed 
God for the destruction of the ruler along with his city, As she 
prayed, the city became just a heap of stones, within a moment. This is the 
story of these ruins, 


i 
THE FAIR OF CHAPARSIL 


This is a well-known fair of our Puadh area. It is held after the winter 
crops are ripened. People come from far off places to see the fair, They lay 
their offerings before the goddess, Generally they distribute sweet fried flour 
Sweets among the people in the name of the goddess. The name of this 
Goddess is Sitla Mai (the goddess of small-pox). The pzople believe that 
whenever anybody suffers from small-pox, if he gives offerings to this deity, 
he is cured within a few days, 


When the fair is held the government sends policemen to make all 
necessary arrangement, The police men appointed for the fair take care of 
the property and the life of every man and woman visitor. If somebody 
loses something, they scarch for it and try to catch the thief as Soon as 
Possible, So the visitors offer their gifts to the deity peacefully and 


v= 


= 


us 


came back happily to their houses singing the praises of the goddess. 

At the time of the fair the weather ig good. Ttis the end of the winter 
and the summer is yet to set in. That is why people like this weather very 
much. 


People from the surrounding places come on horses, chariots, and tongas 
to visit the fair. 

Many jugglers entertain the people with their feats. On one side there 
are bullock cart races and on the other side horse races are arranged, The 
winners are awarded prizes. Thus, one can sec the various facets of the life 
of the surrounding area and one can enjoy the glimpses of folk-life. 

v 
THE ELECTIONS OF OUR VILLAGE PANCHAYAT 

For many years the people of our village have liked to get their feuds 
settled throgh their own Panchayat. Since the government framed Panchayat 
laws, everything is decided according to the will of the Panchayat. The 
Panchayat consists of four Panches and one Sarpanch. The Panches are 
elected through common suffrage and they in turn elect one of themselve as 
Sarpanch, 

The time of election of the Panches is full of thrill and noise. Every- 
body goes about Praising to the skies the candidates he supports. He 
leaves no virtue unascribed to his own candidate. In every house the 
elections become the burning topic. Small children go about the streets 
shouting slogans, There are quarrels in many houses Some people become 
friends during these days. 

On the voting day, the villagers have nothing else to do except slogan- 
mongering. Some bring out the voters and some demonstrate to the 
illiterate yoters the way to cast votes. 

Tn the evening when the results are declared, the behaviour of the 
crowd is worth witnessing, All the people listen to the results eagerly. 

They take the winners in a procession through the village and shout 
slogans in their praise. After this there is silence all around and 
everyone starts working peacefully again, 

Thus the representatives of the village decide the disputes and make 
the people live in amity. 
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v 
MOTI 

In our village there lives an old man named Moti. He is loved by 
everyone in the village, Ttis due to his work that he is so popular. If 
anyone wants to have anything from anywhere he asks the old man for it. 
Moti takes it as his sacred duty not to rest until he provides the article 
required, 

Moti was ten years old when his mother died. On that day he wept 
bitterly, His mother used to love him very much. Whenever he was out, 
she used to wait for him, sitting outside the house. Without him she could 
not take either food or water. 

When his mother died. his life was almost spoilt, He used to sit in 
the fields and weep all day long. Whenever he felt hungry, he took whatever 
was given to him by anybody. After taking it he would start weeping for 
his mother again. In this way he spent many years. One day there came 
4 Sadhu to the village. He encamped outside the village under @ Pipal tree, 
It was winter. When Moti felt cold, he came to the Sadhu to sit round 
the fire to warm himself, Moti wept as he warmed himself. When the 
Sadhu saw his plight, he asked the reason for his weeping, Moti poured 
out his whole tragic story, Even the eyes of the Sadhu were moistened, 
He embraced Moti out of sympathy. No sooner did the Sadhu embrace 
him than he was altogether changed. That day he began a new life. He 
abandoned weoping, He began to serve the people at all times. Whenever 
anybody was grieving, Moti went there to share his woe, 

VI 
DIALOGUE 
40 Baldev ! where are you going?” 
“Nowhere”. 
“Since when have you started telling lies 7” 
“why? What is false about it?” 
“You have an attache case in your hand and still you say you are going 


nowhere"- 
"Oh yes ! Today 1 have to attend the Court in connection with a cage relating 
to the consclidation of holdings. That is why I have to go to Patiala.”, 


THE TONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE 
PANJABI LANGUAGE 


BY 
Dr. Balbir Singh Sandhu 


An Appreciation 


This short treatise on ‘The Tonal System of the Panjabi 
Language” was written by Dr, Balbir Singh Sandhu at Leningrad 
State University (U.S. S. R.) before he came to India on a 
holiday during the summer yacation of 1968 in our University. 
This is hiv first report of the research work he is doing at the 
above-mentioned Russian University. It has been carried out with 
the aid of the modern experimental equipment in the Departments 
of Experimental Phonetics and General Linguistics of the 
University, 


In Dr, Balbir Singh Sandhu, we have a very brilliant and 
rising linguist and in the words of Dr. Siddheshwar Verma “a 
dynamic personality with exemplary devotion to Science.” 


We are confident that Dr, Sandhu will make great strides in 
the fieid of Comparative Philology. 


Dr. 8. S$. Kohli 
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PREFACE 


This is the first report of the research work 1 am doing at Leningrad 


State University. ‘This work concerns the tonal system of the Panjabi langu- 
age, and has been carried out with the aid of modern experimental equipment 


{n the Departments of Experimental Phonetics and General Linguistics of, the 
University. 


While in Leningrad 1 was helped and encouraged by my beloved 
teachers, It is a matter of great pride to me that I am their student. 1 wish 
to thank L. V. Bandarko, M. Gordina, T.E. Katenina, M. I. Matusevitch 
and especially Dr. U.S. Maslov my supervisor and Dr. L. Y. Zinder, my 


consultant. 


I must also thank my Russian collesgues and friends who work in: the 


Serba Experimental Phonetic Laboratory, the Department of General Linguis- 
tics, the Department of Russian Language for Foreign Students, and the 


Institute of General Linguistics and the Institute of Asian Peoples of the 
Academy of Sciences. 


My gratitude i alio due to Prof 1. Liskar of Penyivania Univesity 
who read the text of the report and gave me many useful suggestions: 

Last but not least I thank Paul and Linda Williams who helped edit 
the manuscript. 


I hope that the reader will forgive the inadequacies and errors in the 


text which are due to insufficient time for thorough revision of the material. 


} Chandigarh 25/9/68, B.S. SANDHU. 


FOREWORD 
This brochure on “The Tonal System of the Panjabi Language” is & 
herald of the dawn of an epoch in Indian Lingilistics, as for the first time in 
the history of the Languages of India, the Tonal System of Indian language 
has been described here according to the rigorous methodologies of modern 
Acoustics, 


The most impressive aspect of the work isthe Inter-syllabic treatment 


of tones. In Chinese, Latrasyllabie treatment of phenological phonomens 
was attempted by Robert L, Cheng. in the journal of Linguistics, 1966, ia 
which on page 135 he speaks of “basic syllables with intrasyllabic information 
designated by the syllable Grammar”, The duration of the high-falling tone 
in Panjabi was acoustically pointed out in 1963 by Dr. Gurbakhsli Singh in 
Ph. D, thesis on “Studies in the descriptive aspects of the Phonetics of 
Panjabi, 1963” in which, on page 99 itis stated : “Vowels with high-falling 
tones are greater in sonority and intensity, but shorter in duration than the 
vowels without a tone”, but the syllabic aspect of tones was reserved for this 
book, 

‘There is no doubt that the syllabic treatment of phonological pheno- 
mena is being questioned here and there. Thus in a recent article on “Hindi 
Accentuation as a historical problem In ‘Studies in Indian Linguistics’ 1968 
(in honour of Prof. Emeneau), J. Kurylowicz states : “In Hindi..,.accent 
is only a corollary of the phonemic structure of the the word. There it is 


predictable and redundant”. He thus emphasizes the phonemic structure of 


the syllable, inspite of Pike’s warning that it is extremely difficult to phone- 


ye 


(n) 
mize a syllable, every speech community having its own subjective conscious 


ness of a syllable. , Moreover D, Abercrombie has pointed out forcibly the 
limi 


ions of Phonemic approach, emphasizing the importance of “Para- 
metric approach”, e.g. “stress process, syllable pulse process” p. 123 of his 
“Studies in Phonetics and Linguistics, 1966. 

One of the leading methods adopted by th: author is his sub-synthesis 


method”, the approach of which is staggeringly minute and refined, tried on 
a larg: number of speakers in various contexts. The diffusiveness of tones 


described by him had already been noticed non-acoustically by our 
Chandigarh team of Phonetics. The tono-aspirational aspects of Panjabi 
constitute the solid result of the author's argumentation, while his experi- 
ments have happily established the sanctity of the syllable as an entity. 

Another impressive feature of the work is his effort to connect certain 
aspects of Panjabi intonation with ancient Vedic accent, There is no doubt 
that certain aspects of Vedic Svarita Accent have converging points with 
Panjabi intonation, but it is a hard nut to crack to demonstrate the exact 
community of trends in the two languages in this age. 

But the potentialities of the present work are enormous, considering 
the importance of many more varieties of tones awaiting an expert's treatment 
from the acoustic point of view. For intance, the preceding stages of Panjabi 
tones equally await an expert's treatment. In certain regions of Kangra, g,b. 
of ghora is split up into two sequential sounds, while in Ambalyi the (h) is 
spoken in a definitely low tons, but the non-aspirate plosive (g) remains intact, 


All these phonomena await acoustic treatment, 
But the amazing feature of the work is the inspiration which it has 


received from the the personalities of the Leningtad School of Linguistics, 


viz., Prof, L. V. Zinder, Prof. U.S. Masiov where the authour has been 


(iti) 


doing this research work. We could never dream that persons $0 many 


thousandé of miles dwal could evince so profound an interest in the minutest 
shades of Panjabi, This inspiration is & service of humanity, as it has opened 
unto’ ovr people deeper Planes ‘of Existence which Centuries ago, were 
envisaged by our ancestors by methods now mysterious to us. : 

Finally, it would be unbecoming to omit even a mention of the 
dynamic personality of the autker, D1. Balbir Singh Saréhu. Tke exemple 
of devotion to Scienee set ky him will seve 8 @ model in India for gene« 


Jations to come, 


Sidheshwar Verma. 
Dt. 24/9/1968 M.A., D.Litt. (London). 
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THE TONAL SYSIEM OF THE PANJABI LANGUAGE 
INTRODUCTION 


The tonal system is the phonetic feature of the Panjabi language which 
distinguishes it from other new Indo-Aryan languages, such as Hindi, Bengali, 
Gujrati, ete. Up to the beginning of the twentieth century it had been & 
strange and baffling phonetic phenomenon for many linguists. J, Newton (1851) 
and Janvier (1954) treated “u? and °B" of Panjabi as merely voiced aspirate 
sounds. John Beams (1872, 71), while noting the peculiarity of the Panjabi 
pronunciation of these sounds, remarked that ‘Hindi, truest and most central 
type of all, holds fast to the correct pronunciation, but Panjabi rather finds it 
stumbling block. When a Panjabi says ‘majh’ (a buffalo-eow) the sound 


he produces is something very odd.’ Tisdall (1887.7) noted the 
peculiae promunciation of {hj in Panjabi words as ‘very Tightly 


sounded and often entirely inaudible’. P, J. Fagen (1908, 68), while studying 
the Hissar district made a remarkable judgement about the pronunciation of 
the speech of that district, namely that aspirate sonants are pronounced like 
gurds e. g ‘ghar’ (house) sounds very like ‘khar’, The author was able to 
detect the loss of voicing, but failed to note the loss of aspiration in the speech 
of Hissar District. Furthermore, he also failed to recognize the presence of 
tones, which leads us to take it as one of the dialects of Panjabi. At last, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, Dr. Grahame Bailey (1912, 1914, 1915, 
1926) was the first European scholar who not only discovered the tones in 
the Panjabi Janguage but also discussed them in detail, and brought them to 


the attention of other linguists, His judgements were very keen, but they 
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were necessarily based on impressionistic and subjective observations, Since 
then he has been regarded as an authority in this matter by renowned scholars 
like Grierson (1915, 711-714), Bloch (1920) Thomas (1921). Independently 
of B iley, B.D. Jain (1934) found the clue to the problem of transcribing the 
Specch of Ludhiana. Other Panjabi scholars like Bawa Budh Singh (1914), 
Payara Singh Padam (1954), Prem Parkash Singh (1955, 421-433 ) 
ete, have also noted the tonal features, but only vaguely; most of them have 
tried to approach the problem from the point of view of the transcription of 
the Panjabi sounds in Gurmukhi script, But Prem Parkash Singh 
has written about the development of /hj in the various Indo-Aryan languages 
ina traditional way. Even so his study provides the scholar with useful 
information about tonal features, Later, Kali Charan Babi, 
Gleason and Gill (1962), and Arun ( 1961) have described the tone- 
mics of Panjabi (Majhi). Their studies are also based on impressionistic 
observations, but from the point of view of phonology they are yery useful, 
None of them has tried to investigate the tones with modern instruments, 
Only recently K. S, Sampat (1964) tried to analyse the tone contours of Majhi, 
but his study is not sufficieatly comprehensive and detailed as to explain the 
Phenomena fully. The study of the tonal system of the Panjabi language 
Fequires objective treatment so that the synchronic impressionistic observations 
made uptil now may be checked and, in the light of the facts discovered, they 
may be confirmed or rejected. his will help us to understand the mechanism 
of the tonal system of the language, 


To realize the above, we shall have to approach the problem both dia- 


chronically and synchronically. While doing this, we have to follow the 
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linguists of the 19th century like Hermann Paul (189) who always approached 
language from the historical point of view, “What is explained as an une 
historical and yet scientific observation of language, is at bottom nothing but 
incompletely historical, through defects partly of the observer, partly of the 
material’ (Paul 1889, XLVI). Thus most of the scholars of that century 
studied language as the product of history which is in “perpetual change”. 
Their linguistic studies have revealed very valuable facts, which are still eonsi- 
dered solid contributions to the scientific study of language. But Ferdinand 
Saussure, the founder of structural linguistics, advised linguists to keep 
diachrony and synchrony separate. While commenting upon the two he says 
“synchronic facts, no matter what they are, are evidence of a certain 
regularity, but are in no way imperative; diachronic facts, on the contrary, 


force themselves upon language but are in no way general ...(1960, 95)... 


(a) Synchronic truth is just as absolute and indisputable as d’achronic 


truth 


(b) Synchronic truth is so similar to diachronic truth that people 


confuse the two or think it superfluous to separate them (1960, 56)" 


He suggests, “The ideal would be for each scholar to devote himself to 
one field of investigation or the other and deal with the largest possible number 
of facts in this class”. According to Serba (1945), Saussure was not the first 
to tender this advice to scholars, for even before Saussure, Baudouin de 
Courtenay advised scholars not to mix the two levels and not to describe the 
archaisms which"may or may not exist asa relic of history. Serba followed 


the same principle. He writes in the preface to his thesis “I am not concerned 
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With history in the descriptive part of my study; Tam only interested. in what 
is felt and thought by the speakers of the language’. But at the same time 
he says ‘in reality the psychologically adequate description of a given language 
at a given time gives an idea of the recent past and the possible future of 


the language’, Now the questions arise— 


1. Whether the ideal principle suggested by Saussure and Baudouin can 
be followed strictly ; 


2, Whether it helps research scholars to reveal the truth in its multidi- 


mensional aspects. 


The principle in its strict sense cannot be put into practice. Any one 
Who has tried to describe linguistic material has had to explain many facts at 
one level of description by reference, either, directly or indirectly to the 
other level as is shown by V. M. Zirmunski* (1958, 43-52). While discussing 
idiom formation, Hockett (1958, 303) writes “It isa mistake to think of dis- 
ctiptive and historical linguistics as two Separate compartments, each bit of 
information belonging exclusively to the one or to the other. There are 
certain matters which are relevant both in understanding how a language 
works at a given time and also in connection with linguistic change”. In 
view of the nature of the materials studied by linguists, it is not possible to 


observe the above principle. Language, as already said, is the product of 


* Tn his article Zirmunski has. shown that even the grammatical 


concepts, such as productive and nonproductive forms, are not synchronic but 
diachronic concepts, 
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history. It flows from the past of a community into the present 
and from the present to the future, It is not possible to cut the conti- 


nuum, although many descriptivists and structuralists appear to use little 


Testraint in imposing undiscovered “structure” on language (Martinet, (1962.4) 
Allen (1957, 14), thereby making it obey their preconceived frame or pattern, 
Thus necessarily they may aot reveal reality. Besides, we cannot forget that 
while undertaking any study in the realm of science the first demand of dialeo- 
tics is to study phenomena both historically and in their mutual relations 
(Reformatski, 1955, 31). If the two levels are kept apart, this will prevent 
the research scholar from revealing the truth in proper perspective. Very 


often problems of synchrony have been solved _diachronicelly. 


Thus in many good linguistic studies some diachronic background is always 
given. The principle of keeping the two levels separate cunnot be xdhered to 
ina strict sense, this would restrict the freedom of the research scholar, who 
sometimes makes important discoveries that are multidimensional in nature, 
Being a seeker and a revealer of truth, the scientist cannot keep himself in 
these watertight compartments, However, he has also to see to his own 


convenience in defining the scope of his studies. 


In the present study we have decided to approach the problem both 
synchronically and diachronically, keeping in view the nature of the material 


under investigation. 


‘This approach will help us to understand the underlying factors in the 
mechanism of the language which have played major roles in 
the development of the tonal system of Panjabi. For this we have to investi- 


gate oll the systems of accents which existed before the present system came 
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{into being in the Modern Indo-Aryan languages. The first part of the stady 
is devoted to reviewing the accent systems of Old Indo-Aryan and Middle 
Indo-Aryan, 


Tn the second chapter of the present study efforts have been made to 
approach the tonal system of the Panjabi language with modern equipment, 
so that the acoustic characteristics of tones may be analysed scientifically. 
“Instruments have long had a part in the development of phonetics. 
Their use has been both praised and derogated, depending in part on indi- 
vidual preferences as to whether phonetics should become a science or 
remain an art”. (F.S, Cooper. 1965 142-171), In view of modern 
trends in the field of Phonetics there is no doubt that more and more 
phoneticians are in favour of quantitative description of the linguistic signal 
which provides them with objective and precise data for describing 
language. Previously only phoneticians worked in the field, but now 
acousticians and engineers have also entered into this area of study with 
their scientific instruments, and have published their findings in the reports 
presented at the various seminars and congresses held during the last twenty 
years; Fant (1958, 1961) F.S. Cooper (1965, 142-171) Fischer-Jorgensen, (1958) 
Martin Joos (1964), etc, This trend has had a great influence upon linguistic 
phoneticians. Most of the publications of the leading phoneticians and 
linguists of the present such as Fry, Gimson, Halle, Hockett, Jassem, 
Delatire, Lehiste, Heffner, Jakobson, Ladefoged, 


Peterson, Stevens 


and House, Flanagan, Matusevich, Reformatski, Zinder, Bondarko 
ctc., give more stress to the quantitative description of linguistic 


signals, because it is one of the most accurate ways to approach language. 
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No doubt instruments are a great help to modern phoneticians in their 
Study of the acoustic characteristics of a language, but to determine the 
linguistic correlates we shall have to study the corresponding reactions of the 
listeners (Bloomfield 1935, 128) (Fry). To this Purpose we have devoted the 
third chapter of this stuiy. Several tests have been conducted to determine 


the acoustic cues by which the tones of Panjabi are identified, 
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CHAPTER I 


1, THE ACCENT SYSTEM OF OLD INDO ARYAN. 


It is always very difficult to say anything about the accent system of an 
old language, but this is not true in relation to OIA, as we have records in 
which many Hindu grammarians have given a great number of 
descriptions of accent, Moreover, very many old texts are available in which 
the accents have been marked, Thus we are in a position to discuss the 


matter of accent in Old Indo Aryan in a fairly objective manner. 
THE NATURE OF THE ACCENT 


According to the Indian grammarians, the accent of OIA was ‘predomi- 
nantly musical’ (Varma, 1929, 162), They recognised three grades of accent : 
udatta, anudatta and svarita (Varma, 1929, Whitney 323). The term ‘‘udatta’” 
means “taken up, raised, clevated”, and is the indicator of the highest pitch. 
Whitney and Maxmijller have taken it as the equivalent of the acute accent 
in Latin or Greek, The term “anudatta” means “not raised, unelevated”, 
and refers to a low pitched syllable. Svarita, the third accent, is the result of 
mixing the high and low pitches within a syllable. The Hindu grammarians 


have indicated that “the first half of a short vowel in svarita is udatta’™. 


Uvatta gives a physiological description of these accents while comment- 
ing upon Rg, Prat.Ill, 1. He describes the high accent as the result of up- 


ward moveme 


(tension) of vocal organs, caused by the breath ; the low 


accent as due to the downward move 


ant of yocal organs, caused by the 


re 


oot 
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29; 1.2, 30, Patanjali 


breath (Varma 1929, 162). Commenting on Panini 1 


Temarks, “High and low do not denote a fixed object”. Thus he says that 
these are relative terms. To be exact in pronouncing these accents (which 
may be called tones) while reciting Vedic hymns one should also make some 
movements with the hands, In one system of tone gestures, the head is 
moved up and down, being raised for the high tone, kept in normal position 
for the svarita tone, and lowered for the low tone. In the second sys- 
tem, the right forearm is raised for the udatta, it is lowered toa little 
above the thigh for an anndatta (the Brahaman chanting the Veda squats 
on the ground) and it is kept in an intermediate position for the syarita 
tone. In the third system, the thumb and the index finger of the right hand are 


used for tone gestures (Chatterji) 


Tndian grammarians have also described the tonal phenomena keeping in 


view both the position of the resonating organs at the time of pronoun- 


cing these accents and also the auditory effect on the listener. Tn Parisiksatika 
yajusabhisana (81,82) it is explained that while pronouncing the high accent 


length) of the organs, firmness of the 


one can feel ‘tension (lit 
voice, and narrowness of the cavity of the throat; in the case of low accent 
one feels looseness (lit, shortness) of the organs, weakness (lit., gentleness) of 


the voice, and wideness of the cavity of the throat’, (Varma). 


According to Panini’s system, cach aceated word either had udatta or 


as an independent accent, fell on the 


svarita as its chief accent. The svari 
syllable following an clided i or u bearing an udétta accent: €.g. tanu’ah 
(:tanu) Tanvah, In the case of other syllables the system operated 


as follows; the first syllable following one bearing an udalta regularly 
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possessed a lower pitch which was also taken as svarita, and the next syllable 
was regularly the lowest pitched syllable in the word and was called anudatta. 
(Turner, 1916, 205). According to the evidence of comparative philology 
the Greek language had the acute accent on the same syllable on which uditia 
falls in the Vedic language + 
Greek: AFos Vedic + diva’s 
areata’ » — sapta’ 
The various texts differ from each other with regard to the nature of the 
Accent and its position, 
According to Rigveda, Taittiriyaranyaka, Taittiriy-brahmana, Taittiriya- 


sarthita the svarita has been taken to be the highest pitch, and the udatta the 


middle one, 


In some texts udatta has shifted its position, 


SB Ath, V Cl. Sk 
Sapta’ Sa'pta 
astau a'stau 

tila’ tila’ tila 

sidati sidati/sidati 


Besides the above there are many other examples where the texts differ 
from each other and also from Panini’s system (Turner, 1916, 205, Macdo- 
nell 1910,77), 

The above changes may be due to the following: 


1, ‘The writing traditions followed by various schools of grammerians; 


2, Dialectal influence 5 


3. The effect of Phonetic change in time 
The effect of writing tradition can be ascertained if we see how the diffe- 
Tent schools used to mark the accents while writing or copying texts (Macdo- 
nell 1910, 78). The other two factors were necessarily operative, since by 
tradition the preservation of the Vedas depended entirely on the ability of a 
priesthood to memorize and transmit them unchanged over a period of cen= 
turies, ‘Thus the Vedic hymns were preserved as a purely oral tradition by 
the priests for many generations. Under such circumstances it was but natu- 
ral for change to occur as no man can be completely accurate and one cannot 
remain unaffected by the speech of the people among whom one lives. Hence 
changes in the original pronunciations are bound to occur: ¢ g. the dropping 
of the /y/ in prauga Cprayuga, or rt<t., rs<5. etc, Thus we have no right to 


assume that any trace of an 


ina] Vedic pronunciation has been preserved 


in these texts, (Walter Peterson 1912, 420), Secondly, local popular dialects, 
might have influenced not only some of the sounds but also the rhythm and 


syllabic pattern of the old Vedic language, as is clear from the above examples 
where uditta has shifted its position. This cannot be attributed to analogy 
alone, but may also be due to the above mentioned factors, ‘This is why so 
many phonological changes took place in MIA. 

All the grammarians have discussed the accent, but nobody has touched 
upon the stress of the Vedic language. This apparent oversight may be due 
to the fact that the stress may have fallen on the syllable bearing the chief 
accent. 

The accent system of the Vedic language has been compared by Grier- 
son (1920, 453-486) with the Panjabi tonal system, This comparison seems 
to have beea made only for the purpose of developing a methodology for 
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transcribing the tones found in oriental languages generally. Grierson tried 
to compare and transcribe Vedic texts even with the help of the Chinese tonal 
system, To be sure, in view of the three grades of accent in the Vedic langu- 
age, it can be compared to the Panjabi tonal system with its three tones. 
The High tone of Panjabi can very well be compared with the udatta, the 
lower one with the svarita and the level with the anuditta. aie 
a high tone occure on one syllable of a Panjabi word, then there is a falling 
pitch on the following, as in the case of uditta followed by svarita. But the 
lew tone of Panjabi cannot be compared with the svarita, because on the 
first syllable it falls and on the following it rises. Wedo not know of such 
modulation in the svarita ; it might have existed in the Vedic tones, but since 
we have no physical description or graphic transcription of pitch movements 
in Vedic, we cannot say anything objective in this connection, But all these 
similarities do mot prove that the Vedic system of tones is the source of the 
Panjabi tonal system. The place of tone in the Panjabi word does not cor- 
respond to that of Vedic tone. As we know, the accent system of the modern 
Indian languages is not directly inherited from the Vedic language as such. 
It has undergone drastic changes, for a new accent system came into existence 


in the MIA and caused yery many phonological and phonetic changes. 


=s 
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2. THE ACCENT SYSTEM OF MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN. 


By MIA we mean all the Prakrit languages as defined by S,M. Katre 
(1964, 6) according to the widest sense of the word ‘Prakrita’. Historically 
this linguistic phase falls in the period from about the sixth century BC. to 
the 11th century A.D, 


Tn their studies of the Phonology of MIA, linguists like Pischel (1879) 
Jacobi and Bloch presented different theories to explain the 
sound changes in MIA. Pischel says, “The accent system of M.Amg, JM., of 
poetical A and presumably also JS’ corresponds essentially to that of the 
Vedas. In Prakrit there takes place weakening, dropping as well as raising of 
vowels; besides there occurs the doubling of consonants in certain cases, there= 
fore, it could not be purely musical, on the other hand it must have been pre- 
ponderantly expiratory.” (Pischel 1879, 51), ‘The second theory was put forth 
by Jacobi. According to him the original musical vedic accent as it has come 
to us through various parts of the Vedas, seems to have been lost in Epical and 
Classical Sanskrit, All the changes are due to the appearance of new stress 
patterns quite independent of the older tone, which are very similar to those 
in Latin, being dependent on the quantity of \he penultimate syllable. The 
third point of view that of Jules Bloch, is quite the opposite. According 
to him, no stress theory is necessary to explain the phonology of the Marathi 
language. Further, he says that we do not koow anything certain about 


the accent in UIA, He is doubiful about the accent theories put forward by 


Pischel and Jacobi since no modern Indian languages possess stress. In the 
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following paragraphs the three theories are discused separately, 


It is difficult to believe with pischel’s theory that the change of the Vedic 
pitch accent into one preponderantly expiratory could be the only cause of the 
weakening, “dropping, raising of vowels and doubling of consonants. All such 


chanees have also been shared by the modern Indo- Aryan languages, in which 


stress does not play so significant a role (Jones 150, 451}; the Panjabi language 
has no stress, but tones But it has shared very many of the above indica- 
ted changes with the other modern Indo-Aryin languages. Secondly, in the 
physiological mechanism of stress these two factors are involved ; (a) muscular 
tension, (b) expiratory pressure of the breath. (Zinder, 1960, 296) Of these two 
the first is more important, In the language of Physics the first is represented 
acoustically by the fundamental tone, and the second by amplitude. From the 
Perceptual point of view, these physical characteristics, amplitude, fundamental 
tons and duration, are all cues to the perception of stressed syllables (Lieber- 
man, 1960, 451, 454), Therefore we can say that the expirational characte- 


of the stress was not the only cause of changes such as doubling of the con- 


sonants and lengthening of the vowels, 


In the second theory, Iacobi’s, there are two points worth noting: (a) 
the loss of the Vedic accent (b) the appearance of a new stress accent, 
quite independent of the older tonal system, which is conditioned by the 
quantity of the penultimate syllable. Grierson (1895, 395-421), Turner 
(1916, 203-251) and Jain (1934) have agreed with Jacobi with some 
reservations, Grierson tested the theory by applying it to the modern Indo- 


Aryan languages, He writes. “The [ A Vs closely follow the rules of the 
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Sanskrit stress accent (as distinct from ancient musical accent) which have 


been noted by Prof. Jacobi (ZDMG XLYIT 574 ff) and the only difference is 
thatthe IAVs do not usuelly throw the accent further back than the 
antepenultimate if the word ends in long syllable’. Turner (1916) writes, 
“Now this penultimal 


s the very syllable which according to Jacobi was 


Stressed in Sanskrit, and throughout the vocabulary, with comparatively few 


exceptions, the stressed syllable of Gujrati corresponds with the hypo heti- 


cally stressed syllable of the parent language”. Turner has concluded further 


thet with the assumption of this stress theory, the modern Indian languages 


can be divided into two stress groups ; 
(a) Gj 


ati, Panjabi, Hindi, Rajasthani and possibly Bengali and 
Singhalese (descended from a Prukrit or Prakrits in which the penultimate 
stress has developed), 

(b) Marathi represents another group which descended from Prakrit 
in which the Vedic tone has been teplaced by sfress. 


Jain (1934) takes a central position in applying the stress theory of 
Jacobi. He says : “As to the place of stress-accent in the word, languages 
differ from one another, Even the same languege may differ at various 


stages. Generally speaking the position of stress in a word at @ particular 


time depends on the syllable scheme of the word, From time to time there 
arise tendencies in language to favour certain schemes and to ayoid others, 
which if desired, can be expressed in terms of quantitative changes depending 
on stress”, Language always changes and the work of the linguist is to classic 
fy the linguistic material to reveal the general tendencies of the mechanism of 
the language under investigation. Thus, keeping in mind the statement of 


Jain, we can say that, with a few exceptions, the general syllable scheme with+ 
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in a language can be observed and classified. Such exceptions do not obser~ 
truct the work of the research scholar; rather they guide and help him in the 
formulation of the rules concerning the general tendencies observed within a 
Janguage at a certain period, But the research scholar must be careful while 
examining material which defies his classification based on the general tenden- 


cies of a language, These may be seen from different points of view, such as the 


f one 


historical, or the socio-political or from the poiat of view of interferen 


language with another etc. The objections put forth by Jain do not contradict 


Jacobi’s theory, but only indizate exceptions which are not explained by that 


theory. Such exczotions Jacobi himself poiated out at the end of his article. 


From these two theories, it can be concluded that both explain how 
the changes in the phonological system came about. They explain the 
pattern of these changes with the help of stress, But they do not go deeply 
into the problem and do not explain the cause of the changes. It was not 
only the stress which brought about the changes; there were other factors 
too. The explanation given by the above linguists, which involves isolating 
the stress from the whole mechanism of the language, is not correct. A 
language mechanism is an interrelated set of movements in which the various 
traits haye their functions : they are not isolated (Stetson, 1951, 125). The 
stress is an integral part of the rhythmic system of a language and is 
responsible for tuning every syllable according to the demands of the 
language rhythmic pattern, In doing this it does not operate primarily to 
maintain the absolute invariance of every phoneme. This is why in every 
language every phoneme changes its physical characteristics according to the 


context of the neighbouring phonemes. Whzn Jacobi points out the loss 


of Vedic tone and the rise of the new stress system, it becomes clear that 


og 
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this change was not merely an ordinary change within a system. For this 
change there must have been another system existing side by side with it so 
that a whole process of smooth adjustment relating to all aspects of the 
mechanism must have taken place, This adjustment not merely relates to 
the phonemic structure ; it also relates to perceptual sensitivity and auditory 
aesthetics. This fact can be verified when a man hears some foreign 
language. In the first instance, he hears a very unpleasant Jumble of sounds, 
‘After some time he becomes used to the Sounds and develops a habit of 
listening to them and responding to them with aesthetic sensitivity, Indian 
grammarians were correct in saying that the tonal system of the Vedic 
languages was the source of the seven notes of music (Varma), though 
research scholars have not cared to see this aspect of a language. 
What other system forced the Vedic system to change? Wootner 
(1917, 9) writes that even in the Rigveds we fine ‘Prakritsms’, ie, phonetic 
variations along just those lines that were followed by the Prakrits, This 
indicates the existence of another language with a different system, a fac 
which has been recognised by many scholars. Bloch writes, “The 
first point to be noted is that Pali is not a direct off spring of Sanskrit, 
One has noted in it forms phonetically older even than Vedic.” While 
recognising this fact, we can conclude that Prakrit and Vedic may have 
existed side by side even since the coming of the Aryans to India (Walter 


Peterson 1912, 414-28), 


The phonetic changes in the Aryan language might have been due 
to its imposition upon a subjugated people, Keeping in view the 
peculiarities of the phonetic changes, some scholars have called them 
“the mistakes of the children’? (Bhandarkar 1929, 337). they are 
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taken to be the mistakes of the people who were foreigaers to ths language. 
As a result of the admixture with the alien race, ‘the Aryan language, Vedic, 
Which may have become a caste language and may afterwards have been 
the language of the priests, had undergone a great change, The loss of 
the Vedic accent, and the rise of a new one can, in view of the above facts, 
be considered possible, 

As a result of this interaction 2 new language with a new rhythm and 
stress system came into being. All the old Vedic forms coming into the 
fold of the new language had been adjusted by the new stress according to 
the needs of the new rhythm, The difficult words with consonant clusters 
and certain other sounds were simplified by the speakers of the new speech, 


The speech of the people, when standardised with the passage of time was 
“named Prakrita or Prakritas, 


In view of this adaptation of the language to the speech habits of an 
alien people, Bloch was right to be doubtful about the stress theories 
preseated by Pischcl and Javobi, But with tue help of these theories we 
can explain and recoastruct the old forms; they were no doubt of great help 
to the scholars despite their shortcomings, ‘The absence of stress in the 
Modera Jado-Aryai languages is’a quéstion which requires intensive® reserrch! 
But even thea, stress is not insignificant, “although it plays a role 
quite unlike that of stress in such languages as Russian or English, 

As has already been said by Grierson and Jacobi, and attested by Jain 
and Turner, the IAVs follow the same pattern of Stress as that of the 


Prakritas, which is about two thousand years old, ,The Panjabi language also 


follows this pattern, These facts enable us to infer the position of the stress 
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ina syllable withia.a word in Panjabi, but nothing is clear about the tone 
system. In Panjabi words tone also falls on the’ stressed syllable, What 
were the causes of the special development of tones in'Panjabi? When did 
they develop ? None of the theories answers these questions, Therefore we 
have to look for the'answers in the nature of the speech sounds alone 
(Lawrence, 1965). “In the Panjabi tonal system, the inportant speech 
sounds are the stressed syllables, for it is hete that we find the tone. 


3. THE STRUCTURE OF THE ACCENTED SYLLABLE 

Uwe compare the tonal syliabels of Panjabi withthe other neighbouring 
moder languages of the Indo Aryan group i, e, Hindi, and Rajasthani ete, 
an interesting fact may be noted : 


Panjabi Hindi Rajasthani 
Kora horse ghera ghora 
Car bush thar (d) Thar (4) 
fol drum dhol dhol 

ti daughter dhi dhi 

pari heavy bhari bhari 


Tn Panjabi where we find p, t, tc, k with the low tone in the initial 
accented syllable, in Hindi and Rajasthani we find bh, dh, dh, jh, gh. If the 
phonemic inventory of Panjabi is compared with that of Rajasthani and 
Hindi, we shall find that it lacks the voiced aspirate series, This fact can 
also be verified historically by comparing the tonal syllables of Panjabi with 
these of Sanskrit aud Apabrarhéa, In the Sanskrit and Apb. words we have 
marked the stress; in the Panjabi words, the tones. The stress system is 
Grierson’s), 


[bh/ Skt. Apb. Panjabi 
bha’ktah bha'gatu prget 
bha'yam ‘fear’ Pe 
bha’vanam ‘house’ pon 
bhra'marakah bha'(vja'rau pora 
bha’gint bha’tni pen 
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fa] éha'rma term 
éha'valakah ola 
dhavat dhoa’ntu Voi 
Iahj gha‘ulah (Apt) tol 
(iby jhu'ntah Fy und 
[gh ghot?kah ghdd'au Kora 


‘The struoture of the above Sanskrit syllables having voiced aspirates in 


initial positions can be depieted as follows : 


bh © v 
gh | 
ah ACCU Vaneatexs ia 


Such syllables, with any one of the voiced aspirates in the beat stroke, 


change in Panjabi : 
! Pie || (ow gone) civ 


4 


1 
. 
© 


k 


Thus the disappearance of the voiced aspirate consonants from the is- 


ventory of Panjabi Phonemes is responsible for the development of the low 
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tonal syllable in the initial position, The change in the structure of the 
beat stroke of the syllable in the transition from Sanskrit to Panjabi may be 


depicted in the following way : 


Skt: bh 
Stop + Voie +  Ampation + VW! + VY 
a oe mais: 

Panjabi Stach Clack a me Clie stv geen 


+(C)V.... 
Tt should be clear from the above description that voicing and aspiration 


in the beat stroke of the syllable may be said to have merged into the 
following vowel. Asa result of this merger the vowel acquired low tone. 
The stop element has fused with the corresponding voiceless stop 
series already existing in the language. Similar changes have also been indie 
cuted by Blozh and others in the Sino-Tibetam ‘languages, where the voiced 


Stop has bzcams unvoized. The combination of aspiration and voice is one 


which is very compatible with vowel articulation and hence can be easily 
adsorbed by a following vowel. 

There is another type of change which is rather different from the one 
just described. This change appears when the accented syllable having the 
voiced aspirate in its beat stroke occurs medially, as in the word 
“Pradha’na” + . 

Skt: C(C)V + bh v ceim .. 
dh 
dh ete, 


Panjabi = (C)V + b ‘ (Low tone) 
4 Vv cov 
qd 
j 
g 
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Tn this change the voice is not absorbed by the following vowels, but 
the aspiration is making the yowel low tonal. In this type of change tha 
voiced stop and the following yowel both show the effect of the absorption 
whereas in the first case the voiceless stop and the following vowel are 
affected. 


Whei voiced aspirates or /hj. /s/. |4/ and /s/ occur in medial position it 


Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhyamsajthe syllables are changed in Panjabi 


Skt, 4 
(O(@ v N) bh+(C) V—.. 


ah 
dh 


, (High Tone) 
Panjabi (C) v (N) bHC)V— se 


-* 
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The change in the structure of the syllables can be depicted in this 
way: bh 


Skt; 
4 | ine 


! Wot 
[ek | | | (9) 
| (High tone) 1 t 
Panjabi (co) V’ + (N)-+(stop+-voice)+ (—) + (-) 
When such a change occurs, the Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhrarisa syllable 
{coming to Panjabi acquires high tone. Historically the high tone is thus the 
product of this type of change and henee is related to the arresting stroke 
of the syllable or in Hockett’s terminology, we can say that the low tone 
is the result of the change in the onset and the high tone, that of the 


change in the coda, 


Here are some words which show the change 


Skt Apbh Panjabi 
jihva tongue jibbha jib 
sitihah lion singhu s ing 
skandhakah shovider *khandhaw Kenna 
dlagha praise Silagha solaga 
bahuh arm babu ba’ 
kustham leprosy kotthu Kor 
7 prabarah a watch paharu pera 
Sandhib friendship Sandhj sondi 
ardhakah half addbau adda 
adharah support odar 


‘The above examples demonstrate the working of the mechanism in the 


Panjabi language but it docs not necessarily slwayswork in the same way, 
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There are so many exceptions and there are also very many cases where the 
dovelopment of high tone cannot easily be explained in this way. This 
development may be due to analogy or to some dialectal tendencies in the 
areas adjoining the Panjab, 

The existence of the tones in the Panjabi dialects and also in the 
Himalayan dialects is not a fact which can be taken as a minor tendency in 
the IAYs but is very important and plays a significant role in the demarcation 
of the area between two important groups of languages. It has created a 
buffer zone between the Iranian group and the Indian group, It has also crea» 
ted its own field which separates the Panjabi aad Himalayan dialects from those 
dialects of [VAs which have voiced aspirated stop series in their phonemic 
inventories, These are Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati; Marathi eto. 

The tonal dialects have occupied a vast area : Lahinda is spokea in 
the Nusin West aujad aud extends Lato the Pushto-speaking area; the Indo- 
Aryaul rlimatyan disiccts, with a tow exceptions, extend as for Guar wal; 
Panjaor dialects occupy the Hast and West Pawan plaias adjoining tne areas 
where Sindil, Gujrati aad Hindi are spoken, The spread of tones, or 
1a other words, “the dislike tor tne voiced aspirates and aspiration” (Bailey 
1926, 113-14) also indicates that this tendeney is not new in the mechanism 
of the {ndo-Aryan languages. Lf we examine the Jranian languages’ phonemic 
inyeatories, We lind that tue Voiced aspirated stops have Lost’ their aspiration 
and have become simple voiced stops. 1n some positions even sibiliints were 
largely lost. In the old Indo-Aryan languages, especially the Vedic, the 
voiced aspirate stop series was kept intact, bat this does not mean that 
some of the sister-dialeois of the Vedic language coexisting with it, did 


nof inherif the old tendency to dislike the aspiration, This fact can be 


end 
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verified in the middle Indo-Aryan languages in which most of the aspirate 


in medial position, were 


Stop series, along with the s— —S— and 
reduced to —h—. Examples mukha> muha; megha> meha; sakhi> subi, 
aksi> akkhi (Woolner 1928, 13) 

From the above it appears that the language which inherited the old 
tendency to dislike aspiration acquired more popularity and influenced the 
Phonetic system of the old Vedic language, The phonetic value of (—h—) 
cannot be inferred from the description of the grammatians; we do not 
know whether it also raised the pitch of the preceding or succeeding vowels, 
We in fact know nothing about it, The geammarians may have described 
the souad used in the artificial pronunciation of the Prakritas and Sanskrit, 
All the suppositions up to now have been based on the the written sonpts, 
{f the present pronuaciauoa of (—i—) aad che voiced aspirate series in the 
area exteading from tne Hazard district (in Pakistan) up to Kurukshetga 
(in India) and trom Simla to Rajasthan and Sindh, is taken into consideration, 
we can deduce that the people of the Vedic period may have pronounced 
these sounds witn tones, However these sounds wee transeribed (aad still 
are as bi, dh, dh, jh, go, h etc, in mast of the modera Indo-Aryan languages 
(Grierson). In some of the Praktitas the Vedic tendency to keep these 
aspirates intact might have been adhered to, 

Because of their common tendenty to dislike aspiration we can say 
that the modera Panjabi, Rajasthani and Pahari dialects might have had a 
Gommon ancestral language, Hindi however, may have had a different 
ancestral language which kept the old sounds of Indo-European intact, 


Panjabi’s ancestor language may be Dhaki or Kekai (Prem Parkash) buy it 


is not that Prakrit waich gave birth to Hindi and the languages which 


% 
preserve the aspirates, 
According to their tonal characteristics the tonal languages can be 
divided into two groups : 
(i) Languages having low and high tones — Panjabi, Lab:nda 
and other adjoining dialects ; 


(ii) Languages having high tone only — Rajasthani, Pabari 
dialects of the Himalayas (as indicated by Bailey). 


Inall these languages the occurence of tones within a word does 
sot always follow the patterns we have described, In some of the dialects 
of Panjabi even a word having (r) in the initial position gets low tone, such 


as “rang” ‘Name of a girl’, or “roti”, ‘bread’, This may be due to analogy 


with MIA or one of its ancestors in which these sounds were pronounced 
in clusters with /h/, for example: /lbj (Jb, /mhj, Jnhj, /nb/, rh, /rhj. 
In most of the words which had these sounds there are low tones in the 
various dialects of the Panjabi language, such as in Hoshiarpur (d>t) 


‘to run’ in Dogri of Jammu (Kalla) ‘single’. To really judge this tendency 


accurately an intensive survey of all these dialects should be earried out. 


a 


CHAPTER II 


ACOUSTIC ANALYSIS OF PANJABI TONES 
Fundamental Tone Contour Patterns 


METHOD 


For an investigation into tone contour patterns of the panjabi language, 
the following method was adopted : 
Collection of Material : 

A list of 400 words with various tones was prepared. These words are 
frequently used by educated people of the Panjab in their daily life. 
Selection of Subjects . 


Eight persons, who have University education and whose mother tongue 
is Panjabi, were seleeted to serve as subjects, Two of them carte from Malwa, 
two from Doaba, two from Majha, and two from Delhi (immigtants from 
West Panjab). ‘They have different professions: four are engineers, one i¢ 
an athlete, three are teachers, Six of them are “Sikhs and “two are Hindus, 

Six belong to village communities and two of them come from urbai society, 
Recording Procedure : 

The subjects were given the list of words which they were to read aloud 
ater having written them dowa in their own handwriting. Afterwards they 
Were made to sit in the sound-proof room of the Serba Experimental Labora- 
tory of Leningrad University. Each subject was asked to read aloud with neut. 
ral intonation the wordslisted, which were then recorded, The recotding was 
made on a magnetic tape type 2at a speed of 783.mm/see, Afie the ecotding 


the words were listened to, and were heard to haye neutral intonation, 
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Oscillograms were taken of all the recorded words. Vinbrator No 2 having 
@ frequency range upto 10000 cycles|iec, was used, The speed of the 
film was 250 mmjsec. The titas marker was set at 100 milliseconds, 

The frequency of the fundamental tone of every syllable was measured, 
three periods at a time, and the movements of fundamental tons contour were 
Plotted on graph paper, More than one thousand graphs were prepared. 
On tho basis of those gcaphs a description of the movements of the tone 
Contour is given in the following pages. It was not possible to include 
all the geapas ia taz report, put only a limited aumbzr of them has beew 


given in the following order : 


1, LebtoS (graphs for the level tone) 
2, Hel to 5 (graphs for the high tone) 
3, LL-lto4 (graphs for the low tone). 


From the comparison of the graphs, it was found that the eight 
subjects showed no appreciable difference in their pronunciation of tones, 
For the sake of simplicity, in the follewiag section the speech of only four 
of the Panjabi susjccts 1s discussed. They are referred to as SI, S Li, S [IL 
andS1V. ‘They may be considered representative users of the speech of 
educated Panjabis. Doubts arising during the treatment of the tones were 


continually checked by reference to the data from the other subjects, 


1. Level Tone Syllables 


The contour of the fundamental tone in a level tone syllable moves 
about the mean register line. Somotimes it rises a little above the line, after 
which it may fall a little and then rise again. The rise-fall-rise process does 


not show a sharp departure from the mean Tine. It presents a flat level type 
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Picture. (See graphs L-I to 5), 

There is no particular register or range of registers within which the 
fone contour should remain. It varies from subject to subject: in the case 
of subject $-I it is from 129 to 187 cycles per second; with S-Il, 140 to 152 
cycles per second; with S-IIL, 143 to 179 cycles per sceond, and with S-IV 
from 173 to 211 cycles per seeond. These variations show the different voice 
Tanges of the subjects, 

Words containing level tone syllables will be considered under the 
following headings: 

I, Monosyllabic words: 
(@)_ open syllable 
(b) closed syllable 
IL, Disyllabic words, 
1. Monosyllabic Words 
(@) Open syllable 

In the open monosyllabic words only long yowels occur. During the 
first 50 milliseconds the contour of the fundamental tone moves in a straight 
line at a lower level than the mean line, e.g. in (pa), (pl), (pa), (p35), (ta) 
and (té) (See L-I and 2), 

The starting level of the contour varies from subject to subject, Sel 
starts ut 10 to 12 e.ps,, S-Iat 10 to 16 c.p.s, and SII at 10 to 18 cps. 
below the mean register line, 

During the second 50 milliseconds the contour may show a slight tise or 
fall-tise or may continue in a straight line, Generally, a tendency to rise a 
little predominates. Tn the case of S-I and S-III the contour shows a rise of 


about 12 to 14 c.p.s., with S-Il it is about 12 to 17 ap.s. In two cases the 
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rise-fall has also been noted within the second 50 milliseconds. Tn the words 
(pl) and (t0) of SIT (L-1)"the contour rises a litile and then falls. 

During the third 50 milliseconds almost the same pattern of movements is 
repeated, The general pattern shows more inclination to rise to ® higher 
evel but there may be a slight fall followed by a rise, or a fall-rise rise-fall, 
Generally the last rise is greater than the preceding fall or rise. 

During the remaining portion of the syllable the contour may rise to the 
maximum through the rise-fall-rise process. The process is more active in 
this pertion than in the previous 150 milliseconds. Consequently some high 


peaks are noted in the contour pattern. The total rise from the beginning to 


the end does not show any consistency; it differs from subject to subje 


sl 13 to 33 eps. 
S- 20 to 38 o.p.s. 
S-ll 29 to 46 ops. 


() Closed syllable 

Phonetically speaking, closed monosyllabic words are very rare in Panjabi. 
In the oscillograms, it can clearly be seen that some yowel release appears at 
the end of the words, parttculerly words ending in voiced phonemes, and 


sometimes this vocalic release is more than 100 milliseconds duration. 


Further more, the coda of the tone contour generally appears on these phonetic 
syallables, which means that the contour pattern of the main syllable, when 
ft contains a short vowel, is simpler than the pattern of an open monosyllabic 
word with a long vowel, Words with long vowels, such as (p&s) (pira)present a 


complex pattern (see L-3and4). In such cases, the tone coatour remains 


below the mean register line at the beginning, but after some time it tries to 
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attain a higher level. Towards the end it attains its full height and then may 
fall a little, whereas in (kora), (tidda) and (sira) etc. (see graphs L-3-4), 
moyements of the contour present typical level tone patterns. In (t{Idda) (L-4), 
the contour starts, in the case of S-IIl, just 2c.p.s. above the mean register 
line, goes in a straight line for about 2-53 milliseconds, falls by 6 c p.s. and. 
then remains level until the end. In the case of S-IT quite the opposite occurs. 
First the contour starts 2 c,p.s, below the mean register line and after about 
60 milliseconds rises by 8c.p.s. After remaining ata level of 158c.p.s, for 
about 19 milliseconds it falls by Se.p.s. There is no doubt that in both 
cases the following phonetic syllable receives the rising of the contour. 
Another movement pattern exists in which the tone contour may start at a 
higher or lower level than the mean register line, and show rise-(rise)-fall 
round it, as in the (pio) and (SIra) ete, of S-I (L-2 and L-3), 


Disyllabic Words 

In the disyllabic words the fundamental tone contour of the first syllable 
follows one of two petterns: 

@ High. 

(ii) Level rising-felling, 


ising, as was noted in words (pir2) (pés) ete. (S-II1) 


‘The high rising pattern was most frequently observed in the words spoken 
by S-Il and S-IIf, In the high-rising pattern the contour may start 2 to 7 
cp.s. below or above the mean register linc, It then goes horizontally for a 
short time; this time varies from subject to subject: from 30 to 70 milliseconds 
for S-IL and from 50 to 120 milliseconds for S-IMJ, During the remainder of 
the syllable the contout rises gradually to its highest level, This rise 


differs from subject to subject : It is from 18 to 22 c.p.s, with S-Il and from 
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22 to 31 c.p.s, with S-IIL. The speed of the gradual rise remains almost steady 
between 6 to 10 c.p.s., as in (para), (Kora) and (Kea) ete. (See L-4 and 5), 

In the leyel-rising falling or level-falling-rising-falling patterns, the contour 
may start a few cycles above or below the mean register line. In the case of 
S-I'the contour usually starts above the mean register line whereas in the 
case of S-Il it starts below it, Thus S-I more often follows a level-falling 
rising pattern while S-If mostly follows a level rising-falling pattern, as 
in the words (Keyra), (Para), (Kora) and (Khiraj, etc. During the 
first 30 to 60 milliseconds the contour moves in a horizontal 
straight line, Afterwords it falls by 15 c.p,s, in (Kora) and by 8 
¢.p.s, in (khira) as spoken by S-I (L-3 and L-5). With S-II the contour 
remains level for about 30 to 45 milliseconds. Jf the starting level is lower 
than the mean register line then the contour rises a few cycles above the line; 
if it starts from a higher level then it falls by 8 or 9 c.p.s, (see (para), (kéra) 
(Kora) of S-II L-4-5), During the next 20 milliseconds the contour shows & 
fall or rise of 8 to 10 c.p.s. which is always opposite to the preceding 
movement of the contour. In the remainder of the syllable the contour may 
go in a straight line; as in (para) S-II, and (khira) S-I, or it may show a rise 
and then a slight fall, as in the words (kéra) (3-1), and (kOra) (S-I and S-UI). 

‘The overall movements of contour remain close to the mean register line 
and give the appearance of a flat-level movement pattern. Thus the syllables 
with such a pattern may be named level tone syllables. The pattern of all 
these syllables always contrasts with those of low toned and high toned 
syllables. 


The tone contour of the second syllable also shows the same types of 


movements but with slight differences. These differences are more marked 


bs 
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for syllables containing (r,t) sonnds. In such syllables one may have the 
impression of hearinga high or a low tone but phonologically this is of 


little importance. Phonetically, as has already been explained, it is @ 


peculiarity of Panjabi speakers to pronounce such syllables with a low or 
high tone. 


2. High Tone Syllables 

The high tone syllable is marked by its high rising or high rising-falling* 
rising fundamental tone contour, This contour differs from that of a low 
tone syllable by not falling at the beginning; it differs from that of the level 
tone syllable by not remaining near the mean register line, It may tise to 
its maximum height while showing rise-fall, (H-I to 5) thereby creating peaks 
and valleys in the movement pattern of the contour. 

Since the high tone syllable, usally has a higher register than the low or 

level tone syllable, it is only the relative height of the register which is perti- 
nent. Otherwise there is no specific range within which a subject has to 
keep in order to be understood. Each subject “has his own range: 
SI 177 cps, to 203 c.p.s. 
S-II 162 c.p.s, to 205 cps. 
S-IIl 140 c.p.s, to 195 c.p.s, 
S-IV 182 c.p.s. to 210 c.p.s. 

The words containing high tone syllables will be discussed undet the 
following headings: 

I. Words with high tone syllable in the initial Position (v’ccv) 
Il. Monosyllabic words with high tone syllable : 
(a) closed syllable (cy’e) 
{b) open syllable (cv) 
III. Disyllabic words with high tone syllable (cv'cv){(cv'cev) 
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Words with High Tone syllable in the Initial Position (V’ C C V) 


‘There are very few of these words in Panjabi, They are mostly pronouns 
and adverbs, such as (o’) ‘that’ (e’) ‘this’ (I’ddor) ‘this side’, and U’ddor) +e 
‘that side’. In words with short initial tonal vowels the contour starts from 
a lower level and rises rapidly to a higher level. In _(I'ddar) ‘this side’, the 
contour starts at 167 c.p.s, and rises to 200 c.p.s. with S-I, whereas it rises 
from 120 c.p.s. to 162 ¢.p.s. in the case of S-IJI (See H-I). This rapid rise 
may be due to the fact that the vowel with high tone is phonetically short. 


The contour has to reach its destination within a short period. This. sharp 
rise suggests that we may name the tone ‘high rising” but the contour does not 


always behave in this way; sometimes it shows a rise-fall-rise. For the sake 


=e 
of simplicity we shall call the tone “high tone”, 
Monysyllabic Words with High Tone Syllable 
(a) Closed syllable (C Vv’ C) 

In Panjabi closed monosyllabic words are mostly pronounced as disyllable, 
since yocalic release is added at the end. Thus we cannot take them as 
phonetically monosyllabic. 

The tone contour on the first syllable behaves in almost the same way 
as in the words in the preceding category. ‘The only difference is that while ui 


rising to the higher level the contour may dip slightly. Sometimes a rising- 
falling or rising-falling-rising patiern is also noticed, for example with S-IIT 
in (bu’dda) ‘wisdom’ (H-l), On the fisrt syllable the contour starts at 136 


cps. and gradually rises to 168 c.p.s. with a fall. However in the case 


of S-I the contour starts at 169 c.p.s. rises to 188 c.p.s, and then falls by 
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I2c.p.s. After the fall it rises to its maximum height of 214 ep.s, 
38 cy 


. by 
this is @ fairly sharp rise which seems to force the following 


consonant in the arresting stroke to start at's higher level, ie. at 230 cp.s., 
with S-ITT the consonant (dd) also starts at a relatively higher level and then 


falls a bit, But the rise-fall-rise process in the case of the consonant of S-Lis 
More marked than with $-IIT, The process starts at 230 ¢. P. 


falls to 176c.p.s, 
then rises to 214 c.p.s, and again falls to the previous leyel, Physiologically, 


the fall at the beginning of the consonant may be due to the blocking 
of air, but the initial high level maybe taken as the effect of the 
Preceding tonal vowel, The contour patterns discussed above show us that in 
the language the attuning process is always maintained by every clement of 
the syllable. This fact can be illustrated by the contour movements of the 
following release vowel (2), The rising-falling pattern is maintained by S+1, 


whereas S-II] uses a gradual rise and then the falling-rising process. 
(b) Open syllable 


In these words the con‘our mostly follows the rising-fallingerising 
pattern. There is a slight difference in the case of words containing open 
Jong vowels such as (go') and (p'a) (-H-1), Im these the rise-fall is not repeated 
4s frequently as it isin the case of closed long vowels such as (p'i), (t'u), 
(ti) and (wi, (seeH-2). In (p'o) during the first 50 milliseconds there is a 
slight f 


rise but afterwards the contour moves in a strength line for more 
than 50 mliliseconds ‘$-I1, H-1), In the word (e'2) the contour rises with 
sight fall, to its maximum within about the first 150 milliseconds, then 


for atout 100 milliseconds it remains at the same level (S-I, H-I). In the 


case of S-IIT in (p’a) rising-falling does mot often occur (see H-2). ‘The 
contour has a rising pattern with slight dips, The contour patterns of $-11) 
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are different from those of the other subjects; if he is listend to carefully the 
difference can be clearly heard, His rising tone differs only slightly from his 


level tone, In the speech of $-1 and $-II the difference betweea level and high 
tone is very clear, 

In the close vowels (i), (u) and (0) the movement pattern of the contour 
is typically rising-falling. No vast valley surrounded by high peaks is seen. 
In the words (p'i), (ti), (w'i) and (t'u) spoken by $-I the contour shows high 
tise with or without a slight dip during the first 50 to 60 milliseconds. It 
rises in (p'i), (w'i), (t'i) and (t'u) by $0, 47, 26 and 47 c.p.s. respectively. A 
falling tising process within the same range of register starts somewhere within 
the following 100 milliseconds and continues to the end of the syallble. In the 
case of S-II the pattern differs slightly in (pi’) (H-2) as the rise-fall is not so- 
Sharp, though it is Present and is often repeated after about 60 or 70 milli 
Seconds, Moreover there are only two high peaks at the level of 188 c.p.s. The 
often repeated rise-fall creates very small peaks within a range of 9 to [8 c.ps. 
All the movements of the contour remain within a range of 158 to 188 c.p.s. 

Disyllabic Words With High Tone Syllable (CV’CV) (CV’CCV) 

Tn these words the fundamental tone contour shows a rise with some 


dips on the first syllable. On the second syllable the rising- 
falling pattern is followed, with some exceptions made by S-IIT 
in (Ko'ra) (H-3). The impact of the high tone weaves the two 


syllables into one unit. If the first syllable serves as a carrier 


the second also helps. Therefore the second syllable should be called the 
‘attuned syllable”. In addition, the occurrence of (r) or (r) makes the unit 


more compact and well-knit. If the first syllable contains a short vowel the 
tone contour shows only a rise on that syllable and the (falling-rising process 
in shifled to the following syllable, For example in S-II’s (k 9’ ra) (H-3) 
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the contour starts at 158 c.p.s. and rises to 169 c.p.s, on (a'), With SUIT it 
starts at 136 c.p.s, and rises to 150 ¢,p.s. But on the following syllable the 
picture is altogether different. §-II has the tone cue at the end of the syllable 
whereas S-I[T has it in the first half of the syllable. The presence of the tone 
Cue is marked by the rising-falling of the contour at the end of the syllable 


with S-I[ and at the beginning of it with S-ILL, 


To words containing a long vowel in the first syllable the contour may 
behave inone of two ways, (i) It may risc toa higher level and at the end 
show fall, as in (k o’ pa) (cu’ ra) and (piri) (S-IT, H-3,4), (ii) It may 
rise higher but with adip asin (k o' ra), (k e’ ra), (pa’ pa) and (pi ri) 
(S-llL, H-3, and 4) and (ke’ ra) (S-LI, H-4). 


In the first pattern the contour rises gradually from a low level to the 
highest and at the end falls On the following syllable the contour shows 
rising-falling which is more marked in the first half than in the second, as 
with (ko' ra), (cu’ ra) and (pi' ri), S-£T does not follow this pattern, 
Tn the second pattern, the contour rises gradually to the higher level but 
with some slight falls on the way. These falls vary from 6 to 17 ¢,p.s. This 
pattern is preferred by S-III. In (pa’ra; H-4) the contour falis twice on the first 
syllable. In(k o’ ya) (S-II!), after attaining a significant height, the contour 
fall by about 17c.p s, and again rises by 26 c.p.s, (H-3). On the second syllable 
the contour shows the expected rise-fall but with intervals longer than those 
of S-Il. The rise-fall varies from 16 to 60 c.p.s with S-I. whereas the 


variation is only from 9 to 30 c.p.s. with S-ILL. 


As has already been indicated, it may be duc to this that the high tone 
is heard less clearly in S-Ili’s speech than it is in the speech of S-I and S.II, 
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Low Tone Syllables 
The contour of the fundamental tone in the low tone syllable is 
marked'by its fall from a high level toa low level during the first 30 to 40 
milliseconds. The fall varies from subject to subject : 
SI 46 cps. to75 cps. 
SIP 4, 33 
S-T5 


» By 
The contour may continue to fall to its iowest level after which it 
may rise gradually to its maximum at the end of the syllable. 
The mean register does not remain constantly within a definite 
range; every subject differs, 
S-1 from 153 to 176 c.p.s. 
S- 113 to 161 
S-0 117 to 146 


SIV 150t0.177_,, 


Mis clear from the above that $-I and §-IV always select higher 


Tegisters than S-IT and S-III. S-Iand S-IV have ‘very nearly the same 


sange, S-I] and S-II] haye similar minima but their maxima differ by 1Sc.p.s. 


These differences show the individual yoice (characteristics of the subjects. 


Words containing syllables with low tone will be considered under 


the following headings : 
I, Monosyllabic words 


(a) open syllable, 
(b) closed syllable, 


IL Disyllabic words, 
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Monosyllabic Words 
(a) Open syllable 
In these words the contour at first shows a steep fall from a higher 
level. The duration of the fall varies from subject to subject, With S-I 


it may ¢o 


inue for the first 60 milliseconds, with S-II for 45, 50, 90 
milliseconds in (p “x), (p “9). (t*u) respectively, (LL-2), and with S-IMI for 
30 to 45 milliseconds, The starting position of the contour also differs 
from subject to subject. Inthe case of S-T the contour always falls by 
25 to 61 c.p.s, from above the mean register line (LL-1, 2, 3, 4) but in the 
case of S-IIT it always starts 5 to 10 c.p.s, below it, With S-IT, in one case 
it starts only 3.c.p.s. below the line (LL-1) otherwise it always remains 
Ji to 20 c.p.s. above the mean register line, 

After the fall the contour shows a tendency to remain in a level 
position with some minor tise or fall. With S-I the contour stays level 
from 60 to 160 milliseconds; with S-11, from 45 to 150; and with S-ILT, from 
30 to 140 milliseconds. 

Afier the first 150 to 200 milliseconds the contour reaches a take 


off stage from which it rises above the mean register line. Gradually, with 
some minor dips, ittises to the highest point. The maximum height 


attained by the contour above the mean register line differs from subject 


to subject, The ranges are 23 10 50, 48 to 53.and 27 to 34 c.p.s. with S-1, 
§-11 end $-IIT respectively, The contour remains below the register line 
until some point during the first 100 to 230 milliseconds and then rises for 
a final 130 to 180 milliseconds, 

During the first part of the syllable the tone contour contrasts with 


the level and high tone contour patterns whereas during the last part of 
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the syllable it seems very similar to the level tone contour. Thus the curve 
can be divided into three parts : 


1, The steep fall from a relatively high level to a lower; 
IL. Low level part in the centre; 
AIL. The rising part starting from the centre and continuing to the end 
(see LL-2), 
(b) Closed syllable 
The fundamental tone contour presents two types of patterns ; 
(i) The full pattern, which is almost the same as that described above, with 
a fall at the beginning, low level in the centre, anda rise from the centre 
tothe end. This is found in words with long vowels such as (pes) (Cit) 
{LL-I) etc. (ii) The short-cut pattern, which is found in words with short 
vowels. In this pattern the initial sharp fall and the central level part of 


the contour are found, but the rising part appears on the pho: 


c syllable 


which makes all words of this type phonetically disyllabic, The reason for 
this transference is the abrupt ending of the syllable, for when the syllable 
is released, it is immediately arrested. Thus there is insufficient time for 
the,full pattern to appear on the first syllable and it is completed on the 
additional syllable, as in the words (py 2) (Ie ¢ 9) S-III differs from S-1 
and S-I, In (ker) he has used the full pattern instead of the short-cut 
pattern which g-Il uses inthe same word, S-I and S-IL are very similar 
to each other in this respect. 

In these words we can see the same pattern as in disyllabic words, 
which gives us a clue that the attuning process which moulds every syllable 
into a unique melodic chain is always present in the language. We cannot 


say that this process plays an insignificant part or is an irrelevant feature, 


Rather, it provides the language with an interesting melodic structure, 


sS 


oe 


—— COCO 
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Disyllabic Words 
In these words the movement pattern of the fundamental tone 
contour is to a great extent like that of the closed Monosyllabic words with 
an additional phonetic syllable which were described above, S-III follows 


a different pattern from S-I and S-II]. The difference lies in the fact that 


§-IIT usually (except in (pa b i) uses a deuble full pattern. This means 
that on the first syllable the contour falls, in the centre it remains at a low 
level and at the end it rises to its maximum height, and the same pattern 
is repeated on the following syllable with or without a fall at the beginning. 
(S-III, (p'a fa) etc.) S-L and S-IL use slightly different patterns ; 


(i) falling pattern. 
(ii) falling-rising pattern. 


\ (i) In the falling pattern the contour may have an abrupt or geadual fall 
from the highest to the lowest level, and it never rises again om the same 
syllable. Examples: (para) (kara), (S-Il, L-3). The rise takes 
place onithe following sy'lable. 

(ii) The falling-rising pattern is very common. The contour falls 

from a high level and then rises, possibly with some dips. In the case of 

S-Land S-II the contour never exceeds the height from which it falls at 

the very start. But in the case of S-IIL it always starts at a comparative- 

ly low level, and so it frequently exceeds its starting level not only at the 
4 end but even earlier. (S-IIL:(p'a ra), LL-5 (ora), (piri). 


The maximum and minimum starting levels and the fall and rise of 
the contours differ from subdject to subject : 


Starting level Limit of fall Limit of rise 
SI 198—200 eps. 136—139 cps, about 150 eps, 
S- 130-150, 107-120 ,, 125-142 ,, 


S-TI 113-130 103-115 yy 130-153 y 
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From the table we can $ze that the contours of S-I and S-IT fall more 


than that of S-Il1, and S-III’s contour rises more than theirs at the end 
end of the first syllable. (These features were also noticed at the time of 


perceptional analysis). S-I1I differs a bit from S-I and S-I1 in the 
pronounciation of the low tone. S-I and S-Il are more typical of the 
tural areas while S-IIT belongs tothe city business class which usually 
pronounces Jow tone words with Tess fall. 

On the following sylleble, which has neutral tone, the contour 
moves incither of two ways : 

(i) it rises gradually from a lower toa higher level and may fall 
a bit at the end, as in the words ( piri), (Ka ra), (Pere) S-II; (ker a) 


(ico pa) (S-I and S-IT1). 

Gi) it may continue the rising-falling-rising-falling process of the 
preceding syllable until the end, In that case it is very much affected 
by the preceding tonal syllable, as in(p'a bi), (Kera), (kara) (8-10; 
(Kiri), (SD 


Conclusions 

If we place’sidetby side the contour patterns of syllables with high, 
Jevel and low tones, the contrasting modulation can be seen very easily. 
The contour of the low tone syllables differs markedly from that of the 
others within firstZ30 to 60 milliseconds by falling steeply. This may be 
taken as a physical correlate of the low tone. The high tone syllable is 
marked by the high rise or rise-fall-rise of its contour, particulariy 
after the first half of the syllable, This pattern may be taken 
as a physical correlate of the high tone. The contour of a 
syllable with level tone shows neither a steep fall ner a rapid 


In the centre it is not as low as 


continuoas jrise at the beginning. 


a 
the low tone contour, nor as high as the high tone contour. [t remains 
close to the mean register lines. Lts movements provid eaflat type of picture 
which serves as a physical correlate of the level tone. Comparison of the 
tonal contour patterns, then, shows that the syllable of Panjabi speech falls 
naturally into one of the following four categories : 

1. Low toned. 


2. High toned. 


3. Level toned, 
4, Neutral or attuned syllable. 


Phonologically the attuned syllable may be taken as a variant of the 


evel toned syllable. It is marked by its attuned contour, i.e, if the syllable 
which precedes it is high toned, the attuned syllable may also be spoken at 
a higher level. Sometimes tone may be shifted from the preceding syllable 
which thus seryes as the carrier of the tone, This often happens in the 


case of a high tone when a liquid occurs in the medial position. 


In view of the modulation patterns of the tone contours, we may 
assume that the level tone contour pattern is the intonation pattern inherent 
in the Panjabi speech syllable. On to this pattern the high tonal and low 
tonal patterns are supetimposed to produce the different tone ellects. 
When the high tonal pattern is superimposed, the first half of the neutral 
syllable pattern is raised to a higher level so that in the second half of the 
syllable the high tone cue can be realized. In the case of a low tone, the 
inherent neutral pattern is adjusted in the opposite way at the beginning; 


it may fall steeply from a considerable height, and the central part of the 
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\ syllable is lowered accordingly, At the end of the syllable the contour 
shows a tendency to rise to a significantly higher level. It seems therefore 


that the Panjabi speaker uses a particular strategy to create three distinet 


syllables from’one neutral or level tone a syllable. 
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CHAPTER IIT 

TONE CUES 
Tn view of the tone structure within the body of Panjabi vowels, as 
discussed in the preceeding section, it becomes necessary to investigate 
whether the acoustic correlates for tones ate perceived as such by the 


listeners or not. If the correlates serve to convey the tones, they can be 


Considered as tone cues. 
LOW TONE EXPERIMENT I 
METHOD 


The methods used for investigating the stress cues of the English 
language (Fry, 1955; Mol, 1956; Bolinger, 1958) are not appropriate for 
the problem under consideration. 


Duration and intensity do aot play any significant role in the realis 


zation of various tones in Panjabi speech. 


The method employed here may be named the “sub synthesis’ 
method or “cut and join” method. 


The following words of Panjabi were tape-recorded at a speed of 
783 mm/scc: 
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4. K # 

5 Kvera 

6 Piri 

1. Ka 

‘Two persons acted as subjects. They are educated and in the age 
group "30-34. Their mother tongue is Panjabi. The recording was made 
in the sound-proof room ofthe Le ningrrd Experimental phonetic Labora- 
tory. They were made to sit before the microphone at a distance of about 
30 to 50 cms and were asked to keep the same distance throughout, They 
Were asked to utter the words with neutral intonation. They read rhe 
words six times without knowing when these were tape-recorded. This 
was done lest the subjects should feel nervous and behave in an unnatural 


way. These words werc heard and were found to be neutral in intonation. 


The second step was to cut the tape into seven pieces so that each 
piece contained only one word. This work was done with another tape- 
recorder. An impulse was added to cach piece in such away that it prece- 
ded the word. Each piece was made into a looop, and each loop was put 
separately onto a third tape-recorder. The loop was played upon it and 
the sound was fed to the separator and to the oscillograph. With the help 
‘of the separator and the oscillograph picture any sound could be cut down 
to 5 milliseconds. Thus with the help of these instruments speech sounds 


of the words were separated as follows: 


(P “i): (p) was separated from (— i) and recorded on another tape- 


recorder, In the nest operation (—i) was separated from (p) alongwith 
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the 7 to 10 cycles containing the transitional period, The remaining part 
of (— i) was then recorded, 

(p “): (p) was separated and recorded and then (—‘) was separated 
from(p) alongwith the transitional period between the (p) and (—“e) contain« 
ing7 to 10 cycles. The remaining portion of (—"a) was then recorded. 

(p’e s) + (p) was separated from (—es} and recorded and then (—es) 
was separated from the transitional six or seven periods between (p—) 
and (-'es) and was recorded. 

(ke’): (k) was separated from (~2') and recorded, then (—x") was 
separated from the transitional period containing 6 to 7 cycles and recorded, 

(ke ra) (k) was separated from (—era) and recorded and then (‘era) 
was separated from the transitional period between (k—) and (—‘era) contain- 
ing 6 to Scycles, The remaining portion was recorded, 


(piri): (p) was separated from (—it 


i) and was recorded, After- 
wards (—iri) was separated from the transitional period containing 6 to 8 
cycles, and was recorded. 

(k @) : The same treatment was given to (k) and (—é) and the separat- 


ed elements werer ecorded. 


3, Next, the: tape on which the separated sounds had been recorded was 
cut into short segments, each segment containing one sound, Then the 


segments were re-joined as follows, 


1, (p)+(-i) 
2. (p—)+(@) 
3. (p—)+(—es) 
4, (k-)+(—2') 
ad 


F—)+(—era) 


6 
6 (P)+(—‘ir 
7 (k )+(-a) 
8. (k-)+(—'es) from (p’es) 


To each of the joined segments a piece of magnetic tape about half a 
meter long was added so that.a loop could be prepared easily. ‘Then these 
tight loops were played on a tape recorder one by one and on another 
tape recurder each “word” was recorded live Umes at a speed of 783 mm/sec, 


These new words were Prepared tor the perceptional tests. 
Observations 


Tbe method is very easy but Mme-consuming, One has to be very 
Sarelul both 1n separating the parts of sounds with the help of the separator, 
and alo at the time of cutting these tape-recorded sounds. Someumes the 
fevorded sound is doi cut properiy and so will aot be heard as a Speech sound 
but will seem very odd, It tne cut 1s made properly then one should be very 
eafetul Lo Join the pieces accurately. Tnere suoulu nut o¢ any gap beiween 
(nem. Ifa gap i> Jeit the Word will wot sound ualural, Fusuer, one 
should ve very carclul tas luc pitves aie reyoued im we proper order, 
Lest one should furgt the order vs ing segwuents of tape at ume tue of 


Joining, so at the iuie of cutting, 11s best Ww amuicate ine right direction by 


drawing an arrow on the tape. 


PERCEPTIONAL TESTS 


Subjects 


20 persons served as subjects for the tests, ‘Theit"mother tongue is 
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Panjabi and they belong to various parts of the Panjab extending from Dera 
Ismail Khan to patiala, Most of them are engineers and technicians. They 


are frown various castes and religious groups. Some of the subjects are 
if teachers, 


Procedure 


The subjects were made to <it round a table in a big room. The tape- 
recorder upon which the tape was played, was placed at distance of about 
3 meters from the listeners. The volume of the sound at the time of playing 
the tape was kept constant The subjects were not given any information about 
the recorded material before the tests. Pach of them was supplied with 


paper and pencil or pen to note down whet he heard. They were asked to 


write in Gurmukhi or Devnaeri or Persian scrint. During the tests they 
were not allowed to discuss with one anather anything relating to the tests, 
i ‘Thus every nossihle care was taken to ahtain objective responses from the 


subjects. During the tests there was a rest period of 15 minutes. 


‘The material for the tests was taped at a speed of 783 mm/sec. on & 
maonetic tae, Feery word was taned five times with sufficient pause between 


one ward and the one following it. 


‘At first the subjects were asked to listen to the words and were not 
allowed to note anvthing. On the second hearing they were asked to write 
down what they heard, After an interval they were again asked to listen and 
write down what they heard, Tn this way they listened to the whole series five 
times and in one hearing they heard ench word five times. ‘Thus everybody 


heard each word 25 times and recorded his reactions. 


i 
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Results 
The results of the hearing tests are shown belows— 
TABLE OF RESULTS — 
Sound Played Heard As: % of times played 
1 ei (p1) (with level tone) 90 per cent 
(pi) (with lowgtone) 100 Gs 
2 (Pa) (Pp) Somes 
(pe) WT » 
3. (pres) (pes) 93 on 
(Pes) Tow 
4. (ke’) (kz) ee 
(kx) (with high tone) 0 
5. (Kera) (kéra) 80 w 
(Kera) 0 i» 
6. (piri) (piri) 8 on 
(piri) 32 on 
1. (ka) (kx) (with high tone) ee 
(kz) 90 ca 
8 (Kes) (kes) Pane} \ 
(kes) 7 os 
DISCUSSION 


(K a’) was heard as (k #) only 20% of te times it was played. This 
tay be duc to the fact that while listening to recorded speech the subject 


may find some difficulty in recognizing the'exact word. Soin (ke') we cans 
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not say that change of tone was heard, As regards (p'i) (p'es) and (k'es) we 


have no doubt that change of tone from low to level heard, 


4 Ta the case of (k“e ra) and (pit i) ithad been noticed at the time 
‘ 


of cutting the syllables with the help of the separator that syllables having 
(r) or (t) were always heard with a low tone. As has already been pointed 
Out in the preceding section, in disyllabic words having liquids or retroflex 
sounds, the tone may sometimes affect the following syllable and in that 
case the second sylluble is in tune with the preceding one, Moreover in 
Some of the areas of the Panjab, such as Sialkot, Jammu, ete-, people usually 
use alow tone while pronouncing such words as (r‘at) (t°am), This 
preference for low tones may be due to the influence of such clusteres as rh, 
rh, Ih, appearing in OLA. and MILA. This may be why thesperceptual 


habits of the Panjabis were affected and the subjects heard a low tone on 


these words. 

In the case of (pe) the vowel is open, At the time of cutting it was 
noticed that the low tonal effect goes a little further than six to eight cycles. 
Moreover the fundamental tone contour in the case of (—e), shows low 
frequency. Thus the low-pitched vowel gives a greater impression of low tone, 
This may be why some subjects had the imptéssion of a y tone. 

¥ CONCLUSIONS Be. 
1, The seat of the low tone cue is in the transitional period or just 
at the beginning of the vowel i.e. within the first five to eight cycles, 
2, The seat of the high tone cue is not in the transitional period but 
somewhere else, 
3, The spread of the low tone cue in closed vowels is restricted to the 


beginningigf the syllable. In open lew vowels the low tone is not so restricted, 


4, 
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Low Tone Experiment IL 
LENGTH AND LOW TONE WITHIN A SYLLABLE 


Syllable length and its role in Panjabi speech isto be dealt with else- 


where. In this chapter only one fact has still to be investigated, that is, 


whether length plays any role in the realization of low tone in a syllable, 


For this the following experiment was conducted, 
METHOD 


The following open single syllable words with low tone were recorded 


on a magnetic tape at a speed of 783 mm/sec. 


1. (i) = 
2. (p*x) 
3. (p's) 


The tape was cut into three pieces, each of which contained one of 
the above words, In the manaer already explained thee: loops were made, 
These were played upon the tape recorder and fed to the separator and 
oscillograph. With the help of these instruments the last three quarters of 
the vowel were separated from the word and the remaining syllable was 
recorded five times on another tape recorder. Each word was treated in this 
way and recorded for listening tests. ‘The subjects were the same who took 
part in the first experiment, They heard the series of words five times and in 


each series they heard each word five times, so every one of them heard each 


word 25 times. 
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RESULTS 
All of the subjects without exception heard all the words witn tow 
tone. 


Discussion 


When the words were cut with the help of the separator, it was noticed 
that the low tone cue could he heard within the first 30 to 40 mm/sec, but it 
was difficult to recognize which particu'ar vowel followed, 

The low tone cue, therefore is not dependent on duration but on a 
specific transitional period between the stop and the vowel, This again con« 


firms the results already obtained in the first experiment, 


Conclusions 
The Jow tone cues are not present in the whole body of a syllable but 
in the transitional period, 
2- Length does not affect the low tone cue, but does affect the 


listener’s ability to recognize the vowel, 


High Tone experiment I. 


Introduction 


As has already been stated, (see Low tone Experiment 1) the high tone cue 
could not be spotted when (—K) and (—e') were separated from each other 
and the transitional period was cut out, The word so reconstructed with the 
remaining elements was heard as (k '). The words (pi' ri) (keo’ ya) and 
(pi!) received similar treatment, but the newly constructed words were heard 


with the high tone as in the original word. This approach was given up for 
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high tone words and a new list contaihing the following words was prepared ; 
1 (ke) 
2, (ti’) 
3, (ca’) 
4 (pi) 
5. (de) 
6. (ra’) 
qu’) 
8 (re) 
9, (khe’) 
10. (kho’) 


‘These words have their counterparts in Hindi and Urdu, ending either 
with /s/ or /hj, All of them are open monosyllabic words which are very 
convenient to cut with the separator. If the tone of these words is changed 
they have quite different meanings. 


Method 
The words were tape recorded in the sound proof The speaker 


was an educated man whose mother toungue is Panjabi. 


was asked to 
utter these words ina normal way and with neutral intonation. After the 
recording the words were checked and found to have neutral intonation. 

The tape was then cut into ten pieces, each containing one of the 
words. Loops were prepared and played upon the tape recorder, With the 
help of the oscillograph and separator the words were heard and a cut was 
made exactly ia the middle of the vowel and the word with the first half of its 
vowel was recorded at a speed of 783 mm. per second, Each shortened word 


was recorded five times and in this manner a series of words for listening tests 


was prepared. 


re 


mo 
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Discussion 
‘There is no doubt that the pitch of the vowels in the high tone syllables 
is always higher than in the level or low tone syllables, For instance, when 
words ending with (i+) were cut down to 17 cycles, they were heard as level 
tone syllable but with a somewhat higher pitch than in an ordinary level toned 
vowel. 

‘The listending tests were held with the same group of people 
referred to in the first experiment. The Subjects heard the whole series of 
words as level tone, except two words, (ra’) and (ra’) : (r'a) was heard with 
high tone only 20% of the time, but in the case of (ra’) 50% of the decisions 
‘were for high and fifty percent were for level tone. 

One of the subjects was indecisive. This was taken to be due to his 
personal peculiarity, Most of the decisions were aboye 90 percent for the 
level tone and hence were taken as being beyond doubs. ‘The two items (ta’) 
and (ra*) show special peculiarities namely because they have liquids and open 
vowels. Witha high pitched vowel (r) can prejudice the Panjabi car in 
favour of high tone, The same thing may happen with voiceless aspirates 
but in the case of (khe’) and (kho’), there was no such effect, 

CONCLUSIONS 

High pitch is not the only element of the high tone cue. It is a specific 
contour which serves as the cue; this pattern may occur in the second half of 
the syllable. 

High tone experiment II 
Introduction, 

‘When it was scen that the first half of the vowel does not serve as a high 

tone cue, the remaining part of the syllable had to be tested. This was a 
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rathera difficult problem, Logically we could say that if the cue is not 
present in the first half of a syllable then it should be present in the second 
half, But from the experimental point of view this is not sufficient proof. 
We have to examine every possibility before coming toa conculsion. Theres 
fore, in the second experiment we decided to separate the second half of the 
syllable and listen to it. When this was heard we decided that it had a high 
tone cue. This approach was rejected, on the ground that it was too 
subjective, To make our analysis more objective we decided to listen to 
these cut portions in context rather than isolated, ‘Therefore new material 
for listening tests was prepared, The same cut and join method was used for 
this experiment, 


Method 

The cutting work was done with the help of separator and oscillograph; 
(ca) — First (c-) was separated from (—a') and recorded and then the 
second half of the (—a’) portion was separted and recorded. 

(kw) : First (k-) was cut from the (—‘e) and recorded and then the 
second haif of the (—'se) was separated and recorded. 

All the other words were treated in the same way. 

All the separated sounds were recorded at a speed of 783 m.m. per second 
The tape was then cut into segments so that the sounds could be joined) as 
follows : 

1. (e) + (@') 
(k-) +(e") 
3.) + Ca’) 
4, (kh-) + (-0') 
5. () + Gi) 
6, (kh-) + Ce’) 
Tote it) 
8. (d+) (e') 


td 


ee 
3 (r) + Ce’) 
10. (p-) + 


(4) 


n 
Afterwards a piece of a magnetic tape was added to each joined pair of 
tape segments in order to make a loop. These loops were played on a taps 
recorder and on another machine every “word” was recorded five times at 
a speed of 783 m.m. per second. In this way a series for listening tests was 
prepared, During recording the volume of both tape-recorders was kept 
constant. 
Results 
The subjects heard c’a, (ra’), (kho’) (ti') (kh’e) (pi') with high tone 100% of 
the time, In three cases (de’) (ke’) and (lu'), the decisions for high tone 
were 90, 90 and 75m.m. respectively. Some of the subjects heard (dé), (kt), 
and (ld). This may be attributed tothe fact that those individuals do not 
readily differentiate level and high tone syllables or it may be due to diffi- 
culties in interpreting tape-recorded speech. 
Conclusion 
The tone cue for the high tone is present in the second half of the 
syllable, 
Tone cues: Conelusic 


As has been indicated in the first part of this study, the Panjabi tone 


system was the outcome of the disappearance of the voiced aspirated series 
bh, dh, dh, jh, gh, etc., from proto-Panjabi, These aspirates were replaced 
by the two tones (~) low and (') high. The level tone was always present in 
proto-Panjabi, The low tone was due to a change in the beat stroke of 
the proto-Panjabi syllable. The high tone was due to a change in the 
arresting stroke, The contour patterns reflect the historical change, In the 
listening tests it was proved that Panjabis bear low and high tone cues in that 


part of the syllable where the historic change took place, Low tone cues 


2 
have been located in the beat stroke and are always present within the first 
30-40 milliseconds of the syllable. The cue for the high tone is always in 
the second half of the syllable, i.e., within the arresting stroke, This means 
that some, psycho-perceptual and psycho-physical relationships haye conti- 
nued until the present day, 

When historical change occured in the language it took place system- 
atically. The change within a syllable is restricted to certain areas of 
that syllable. The change is conditioned by auditory as well as articulatory 
Adjustments. We can say that not only from the articulatory, but also from 
the psychological and perceptual points of view, the syllable is the basic unit 


within the Janguage. 


